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EDITORIAL 


LSEWHERE I mention the letter which went out to the 

members urging them to assist in securing additional mem- 

bers. Since writing this comment, I talked with our secretary, 
Doctor Klein, regarding the latest results of this appeal. We are 
agreed that they are most disappointing. As a matter of fact, the 
return has been negligible. In the course of the conversation we 
both came to the conclusion that the membership of this Associa- 
tion appeared to lack what might be called a spirit of loyalty. The 
French term it “esprit de corps.” 

Perhaps some of us who have been very active in the work of the 
Association as officers and members of the Council have failed to 
appreciate and to understand that fact. Of course a certain per- 
centage of our membership is made up of institutions who are sub- 
scribers to a periodical which they recognize as valuable. No one 
could expect this portion of the membership to do promotional 
work for the organization. We may have been wrong in assuming 
that a larger percentage of our individual members were persons 
aggressively interested in Pennsylvania history and everything 
related to its promotion and welfare. 

Had our membership been much larger I should have expected 
that we might have had many persons who were members because 
of purely personal interests. In my letter, however, I suggested 
the possibility of gift subscriptions. The response as of present 
date has been very disappointing to say the least. In connection 
with a national magazine and a national enterprise with which I 
am concerned a similar suggestion met with an overwhelming 
response. I did not think this would be the result. What is wrong? 

Is it because we do not have in our magazine the type of peri- 
odical which we can “sell” to others or even give to them? I am 
sure this is not true. PENNSYLVANIA History is not a “popular” 
magazine (and please forgive the word “popular”). But it is a 
highly worthwhile periodical and extremely useful to schools and 
libraries. More than that, it is a journal with very real appeal to 
large numbers of persons sincerely interested in the history of this 
great Commonwealth. Perhaps our members are too modest to 
approach others. Perhaps they feel this is not their obligation. 

I hope sincerely that what I have written thus far is not over 
critical. We do need your support as promoters of this cause. If 
you do not wish to send literature to individuals or to institutions 
on your own initiative, please give us the names and the addresses. 
The secretary or the president will assume the responsibility. I do 
not think we have been wrong entirely in assuming that in the 
individual membership of this Association we have a select group 
of persons deeply concerned with Pennsylvania history and its 
preservation and, shall we say, elucidation. 

We are entering a new year, and, despite some debate on the 
matter, a new half century. Your officers are limited in what they 
can do without your fullest support. That support can be made 
into something very tangible if you will help obtain members. If 
you have used the literature sent to you, it would help if you would 
write me and give the name of the contact. We shall then check 
and provide any necessary follow-up. Please do not forget that 
your president and your secretary often are helped if they even 
hear from you as an expression of interest in what this Association 
is trying to accomplish. S. K. STEvENS 
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CULTURAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
MORAVIAN MISSIONS AMONG 
THE INDIANS 


By KenneEtTH G. HAMILTON 


ELIGION has been called the womb of culture. Whether all 

the claims implied in the metaphor be justified or not, few 
students of history will deny that throughout many centuries Chris- 
tianity made a very considerable contribution to European culture, 
the culture which white men brought with them when they came to 
America. Nor did this function of religion cease when the first 
settlers landed on our shores. It is the purpose of this paper, then, 
to outline the civilizing influences of Moravian missions upon the 
Indians in the eighteenth century. 


The extent of early Moravian missionary activity among the 
Indians is impressive. Quite apart from their labors among Chero- 
kees and other southern tribes, Moravians won converts in this 
section of the United States and Canada from among many tribes: 
Mohicans, Onondagas, Cayugas, Senecas, Delawares, Chippewas, 
Ottawas, and Wyandots, in chief. In 1740, their missionaries 
opened their work among the Mohicans in Dutchess County, N. Y., 
establishing stations also across the border in Connecticut. Almost 
simultaneously they began to evangelize the Delawares in eastern 
Pennsylvania in the neighborhood of Nazareth and Bethlehem. 
When hostile colonial authorities in New York brought their 
labors in that area to an untimely end, the Mohican converts fol- 
lowed their teachers into voluntary exile in Pennsylvania. There- 
after Christian Indians belonging to various tribes found shelter 
together in the same villages. Thirty miles up the Lehigh River 
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from Bethlehem, a flourishing Indian settlement was built, Gnad- 
enhutten on the Mahoning. The Indian wars laid it in ashes in 
1756. After protracted trials, the Christian Indians located at 
Friedenshiitten, or Wyalusing, on the Susquehanna in 1765. 
Thence they spread to Goschgoschiink on the Allegheny River and 
to Languntouteniink on the Beaver River. In 1772, they migrated 
to the Tuscarawas Valley in eastern Ohio, where they enjoyed 
their golden age—only to be uprooted again by war in 1781. A 
long and tragic period followed, during which the Moravian In- 
dians were driven from one place of temporary refuge to another ; 
in their migrations they practically circled Lake Erie. Finally, in 
1792, they found a new home in Fairfield, Ontario, Canada. Five 
years later, despite the somber memories of the massacre of 
ninety-six of their race at Gnadenhiitten in 1782, some of the 
refugees returned from Canada to the charred remains of their 
homes in the Tuscarawas Valley. In the nineteenth century sta- 
tions also were established in Indiana, Kansas, and Nebraska. 


The response of the Indians to the efforts of the Moravians— 
truly remarkable when one keeps in mind the general hostility be- 
tween redskins and whites and the meager result so often noted in 
connection with other missionary endeavors among the Indians— 
did not always represent true conversion of heart and life, of 
course. The minutes of a conference on Indian affairs held on 
April 25, 1745, for instance, contain the following entries’: 


26. We must consider how we can best deal with the 
strange Indians who have come to us, so that they should 
not be able to cherish the thought that we are drawing 
them to us by benevolent acts, but we must behave so 
toward them that they love us. It can be made plain to 
them that we consider them our brethren, because we are 
united with the Six Nations by a covenant. 

27. Thomas [an Indian charged with supervising hos- 
pitality to Indians in the name of the Moravian com- 
munity] said he didn’t know how we would accomplish 
this, for some come to us just for the sake of their 
stomachs and do not have anything else to praise, when 
they return to their people, but how well they had eaten 
or drunk. 


* This and all other quotations, where not otherwise indicated, have been 
translated from German by the writer. 
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28. It will be best to let things continue as they are. 

29. Would it not be well if Brother Thomas would 
urge those people who stay here for eight days or longer 
to work? 

30. We look upon the Indians as our brethren because 
we have a covenant with them. We are indebted to them 
even if they do not come seeking conversion, but we will 
therefore give them because they are hungry.” 


Needless to say, this far-flung missionary activity was not con- 
sciously dedicated to cultural ends. Early Moravian missionaries 
summed up the goal of their labors in a classic phrase: they sought 
“to win souls for the Lamb.” The spirit that inspired them is re- 
flected in the minutes of a conference on missionary methods held 
probably in 1755. The closing paragraphs read: 


The synodal resolution, that no distinction is to be 
made between a child of God belonging to this nation or 
that nation and that in the matter of the Saviour an Eng- 
lishman must think like a German, must be observed also 
in the case of the Indians; they, too, must abide in his 
teaching, etc., for they share with us one faith and one 
ground of salvation. 

In this connection Brother Joseph [i.e. Bishop A. G. 
Spangenberg] reported how he had felt when he had 
spoken with the Indians in Gnadenhiitten in June. He 
knew no church fellowship in all Germany where so many 
sensitive and contrite hearts could be found. 

It was also remarked that the Indians had grown up 
like cattle and if, as a result, they are in an evil condition, 
they are less able to help themselves by their intelligence, 
as do other people, and fall into all manner of gross and 
evil things, so that it is easy to pass a wrong judgment 
upon them. One should not think, what is the use to pur- 
sue such a slovenly people, to do so much for them and 
be attached to them. For besides the fact that a single 
soul is worth more than gaining the whole world, the 
Saviour’s true faith will be propagated among these peo- 
ple’s children.* 


But missionary activity can no more be divorced from its cultural 
consequences than can a man dissociate himself from his shadow 
when he walks in the sunlight. 


*Indianische Conferenz d. 25 Aprill 1745. 
*Ettwein Papers No. 1628. 
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No doubt one must guard against the tendency to exaggerate 
the importance of this phase of mission history. It is easy to fail 
to allow sufficiently for the worth of indigenous civilization among 
the Indians and, at the same time, to overlook certain weaknesses 
of the type of culture represented by the missionary. Neither 
group had a monopoly on either the plus or minus quantities, of 
course. The former danger was impressed upon me, as a quondam 
assistant archivist, when I stumbled across the following record 
which dates back to 1767: 


On the 9th of September [1767] the dear Saviour gave 
us a joy in what we believe to have been the blessed de- 
parture of a seventy year old Onondaga chief. . . . The 
departed was the archivist of the Six Nations, a true 
friend of the Brethren and the first host of our Bro. D. 
Zeisberger in Onondaga and ever since his eldest 
brother.* 


With this caution in mind then, let us proceed with our appraisal 
of the cultural contributions of early Moravian missions among 
the Indians. 


Knowledge of the Scriptures. All Christian missionary work, 
based as it is upon dissemination of the teachings of Holy Scrip- 
ture, is mentally illuminating to a degree which it is difficult to 
overestimate. Early Moravians themselves believed in constant 
study of the Bible; quite naturally they encouraged their converts 
to occupy themselves much with Bible study. In Gnadenhiitten on 
the Mahoning, for instance, the whole varied cultus of the church 
was reproduced, including daily devotions and repeated meetings 
on Saturdays and Sundays; the Choir system of Christian educa- 
tion, with its quarter hour services ; also meetings held specifically 
for Bible study; lovefeasts for special occasions, including events 
connected with the harvest and specialized community occupations 
—like the spinners’, for instance; etc. The teachings thus im- 
parted were further illuminated by the rich symbolism traditional 
in the Moravian church. And the frequent addresses by Indian 
converts which are reproduced in the records indicate the degree 
of understanding of the Holy Scriptures which had successfully 
been imparted to them in this way. Now, the Scriptures unroll be- 


*Ettwein Papers No. 837. 
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fore the mind’s eye a panorama of lands and nations seen through 
diverse periods of culture. The Bible truly is a book of books in 
this respect, too. Familiarity with its record gave the Indians 
knowledge of other races and times and customs, a knowledge 
which could not fail to broaden their outlook upon life in their 
own day and environment. 


Schools. Wherever the Moravian missionary went he also or- 
ganized schools. As early as December 20, 1745, a conference on 
mission work held in Bethlehem records: 


A Mohican school has been begun, because it is 
thought that it would be useful both for our brethren 
who are engaged in learning the language and for those 
whom they instruct in it. This is to be continued.® 


By 1749, as Loskiel reports in the English version of his history: 


A school of three classes, for children, boys, and young 
men was established this year at Gnadenhiitten, and a 
master appointed for each class. Mistresses were also ap- 
pointed for the classes of the girls and young women. 
The Indian youth being very willing to learn, it was a 
pleasure to their instructors to see their progress.°® 


Even while the Moravian Indians were confined in barracks in 
Philadelphia during the height of the Indian War and while epi- 
demics ravished them there, the school work went on. In 1785, 
when the Christian Indians had been driven from their land of 
promise in Ohio and had spent years as homeless refugees in the 
region about Lake Erie, the authorities in Bethlehem sent their 
missionaries the following message: 


We regret from our heart that in all this time during 
which you were together, no school was held. According 
to our view the children, or at least the boys, should attend 
school from seven to fourteen years of age, and none 
should grow old in your care without learning to read.’ 


Under the circumstances few comments, it seems to me, could so 


® Heiden Conferenz Gehalten zu Bethlehem, Dec. 20 n. st.45. 

°Loskiel, G. H., History of the Mission of the United Brethren in North 
America, Part II, p. 119. 

*™Ettwein Papers No. 1244. 
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eloquently express the concern of the church for the education of 
the Indians under its care as does this quotation. 


In connection with their educational work, Moravian mission- 
aries, and especially their outstanding leader, David Zeisberger, 
wrote manuals for use in the classroom. Some of these were pub- 
lished by the church and form a remarkable contribution to Amer- 
ican education in colonial times. In 1776, a 113-page book pre- 
pared by David Zeisberger was printed by Henry Miller in Phila- 
delphia, entitled Essay of a Delaware-Indian and English Spelling- 
Book, for Use of the Schools of the Christian Indians on Muskin- 
gum River. It contains lessons, words, phrases, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Ten Commandments, and a short litany, all in Delaware and 
English. This book was at once introduced into the schools at 
Schoenbrunn and Gnadenhiitten in Ohio.’ Perhaps the most note- 
worthy of all is a short treatise in Delaware entitled, Aug. Gottl. 
Spangenberg, Something of Bodily Care for Children, translated 
by David Zeisberger. It constitutes pages 91-115 of a book printed 
in Philadelphia in 1803 by A. G. Way, the first part of which con- 
tains a selection of Spangenberg’s Sermons to Children, also trans- 
lated by David Zeisberger into Delaware. And while Spangen- 
berg’s treatise stresses the subject of morals more than its title 
would imply, yet the fact that by the turn of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Moravians were enough concerned about hygiene—spiritual 
and physical—among their converts to publish such a book surely 
is a matter that deserves mention. 


Cultivation of Music. That music exerts important civilizing in- 
fluences is so generally admitted in our day as to need no apolo- 
getic in this paper. Christendom has always recognized the effec- 
tiveness of hymnody both because it stimulates religious emotion 
and provides a release for it, and because it impresses Christian 
truth upon those who participate in it or who listen to it. From 
the days of John Hus, the great forerunner of the Moravian 
Church, on, those who later organized and constituted it cultivated 


®In 1806 a revised edition of this book was published in Philadelphia by 
Mary Cist. Its title read: Delaware Indian and English Spelling Book, for 
the Schools of the Mission of the United Brethren; with some Short His- 
torical Accounts from the Old and New Testament, and Other Useful In- 
struction for Children. By David Zeisberger. It contains, among other addi- 
tions, the conjugation of the verb luen, “to say” or “to tell,” and also a 
simplified multiplication table. 
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hymnody, It was in this church, for instance, that the first hymn- 
book was placed into the hands of the people. 


It was to have been expected, therefore, that Moravian mission- 
aries among the Indians would from the beginning be concerned 
to develop an understanding and an appreciation of hymnody 
among their converts. Christopher Pyrlaus compiled the first In- 
dian hymnal as early as 1746 in manuscript form. In 1803, David 
Zeisberger’s A Collection of Hymns for the Use of the Christian 
Indians, of the Missions of the United Brethren in North 
America was printed by Henry Schweitzer in Philadelphia. It is 
a 358-page book containing 524 hymns, the church litany for pub- 
lic worship, and liturgies for the use on Easter morning, at the 
baptism of infants and adults, and for funerals. In 1847, Abraham 
Luckenbach prepared a second, abridged edition of this work, 
which was printed at Bethlehem. 


In Gnadenhiitten on the Mahoning at least, congregational sing- 
ing was accompanied by the playing of a spinet, which had been 
presented to the Indian congregation by the Moravians in 
Bethlehem. 


Concerning the place given to hymnody in the Moravian mis- 
sionary enterprise the following remarks are illuminating. They 
were written by Bishop Ettwein in reporting to the headquarters 
of the church in Germany, after his visitation in Friedenshiitten 


in 1768. 


It is similar in regard to singing; the Indian congre- 
gation has lost rather than gained in this, since Brother 
Schmick was alone among them. Many of the best singers 
died in the barracks and of those who knew most hymns. 

The new people, mostly Delawares, have had little oppor- 
tunity to learn anything. Brother Schmick indeed pro- 
poses to hold school for the children several times a week 
for this purpose. . . . In the services I felt a special at- 
mosphere of peace, they are liturgically inclined. Their 
meeting house is made of properly squared logs and more 
than two-hundred people can easily be accommodated 
in it.® 
Progress in External Matters. It should be possible to measure 
cultural progress by the rise of living standards. That the contri- 


*°Ettwein Papers No. 836. 
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butions of the Moravian mission were considerable in this field, 
too, the records offer abundant evidence. The missionaries wisely 
sought to develop the native skills and habits of their converts 
rather than to introduce entirely foreign activities among them. 
The crude agriculture already practised by the heathen Indians 
was systematized and expanded. The missionaries brought ap- 
proved methods and initiated their people inthe use of the plow. 
Family heads were impressed with their Christian obligation to 
care adequately for the needs of their dependents, to provide for 
strangers, and to share their goods with their less fortunate 
fellows. 

Bishop Ettwein, in one of his reports on Friedenshiitten, under- 
scores the difference at this point between heathen and Christians: 


They have to go pretty far for firewood. If they would 
follow Indian custom and use only the branches and the 
tops, they would not have enough. But most of them split 
proper cord wood and chop up the trees completely. I 
marvelled also at the good fences. They have fenced in 
three to four [German?] miles around the town and their 
farm lands, so that they could be called lawful among 
white people. That is good and necessary because of the 
pigs of which they have large numbers. They also have 
many cattle and horses. They make their hay at least six 
to seven [German?] miles above Friedenshiitten on the 
Susquehanna and bring it down by boat. Nearly every 
family has its own canoe, and it is a nice sight to see 
them all lying side by side on the Susquehanna.’° 


Orderliness and industry were cultivated in all the Christian 
communities. The settlement itself was laid out in uniform lots 
along regular streets, with the church, school, and missionaries’ 
houses placed in the center. By preference the Christian Indians 
constructed their houses of squared logs, with windows and chim- 
neys and shingled roofs. In Gnadenhiitten on the Mahoning, at 
least, all of the buildings in the community were numbered. 

Agriculture formed the backbone of the economy of the Mo- 
ravian Indians, though, of course, they were not forbidden to 
hunt and fish. Where the community lay within easy reach of the 
whites, the Indians also augmented their income by the sale of 
berries, firewood, butter, pork, brooms, ashes for the manufacture 
of potash, baskets, wooden bowls, ladles, shovels, sieves. But the 


* Ettwein Papers No. 112. 
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cultivation of corn, potatoes, squash, pumpkins, beans, cabbages, 
beets, and the boiling of maple sugar supplied the mainstay of 
these Indians. In Fairfield, in 1798, even wheat was successfully 
introduced ; the Moravian Indians sold two thousand bushels an- 
nually in Detroit. There they also produced five thousand pounds 
of maple sugar each year. 

Interesting sidelights upon their progress in such external af- 
fairs can be found in data gathered by Bishop Ettwein, when he 
endeavored to estimate the losses suffered both by the mission 
and by the Christian Indians in the destruction of the villages in 
the Tuscarawas Valley. He secured the following statement from 
missionary Georg Jungmann of the losses at Gnadenhiitten. 


Cattle lost on the Muskingum & s d 
2 cows, 1 ox, 2 calves, together 5cwt. 20 — — _ 25 
2 horses, with a man’s and a woman’s 

saddle, bridle, collar and harness 40 — — 50 
16 pigs 100— — 
twenty and odd chickens 10 — 
tools, 1 saw for boards 4 — — 
1 cross saw 3 — me 10 
axes, broad axes, handsaws, hollow 

adze, borer & knives 20 — — 
carpenter’s and cooper’s tools, too 

numerous to mention 200 —- — 
the waggon chain 5 —- — 
cauldron for boiling sugar 36 — — 
kitchen utensils, namely dishes, plates, 

crocks [?], pans, spoons, etc. 56 — — 
2 bells—communion vessels, with 

surplice and wine 20 — — 


a tea set, tea kettle, coffee, sugar and 

tea, namely that belonging to 

Zeisbergers and Jungmanns, priv. 15 — — 
Other furniture, such as_ benches, 


clothes and linens ao— — 
for Zeisbergers the same, plus an 
alarm clock 60 — — 


provisions from the field and gar- 
den; corn, potatoes, cabbage, 
beets, etc. i150 — — 





£448 10 — 
(or approximately $1,200=)** 


" Ettwein Papers No. 1362; cf. also Nos. 1360, 1361, 1363. 
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Then he considered the three hundred acres of corn that had 
stood in the fields, almost ripe to harvest. Estimating the yield of 
an acre at fifty bushels and the value of a bushel at six shillings, 
he established this loss alone to have amounted. to £4,500 or 
$12,000. In addition, the two hundred head of cattle which had 
been killed were worth £3 per animal or £600. Fifty cows had 
perished of starvation during the flight; estimating a cow at £5 
that meant £250. Fifty horses had been stolen; valued at £6 a 
head, this would be another £300. Thus the total of livestock rep- 
resented £1,150 or $3,067. The Salem and Gnadenhiitten losses 
he put at £600 or $1,600; the buildings at all three places at £400 
or $1,067. Thus according to Bishop Ettwein’s figures the losses 
suffered in this one calamity alone exceeded $17,700. 

Social Relations. Far more important for true cultural progress 
than the rise in living standards are the standards that govern 
social intercourse. Since the moral field is so closely related to the 
religious in Christianity it could be expected that the acceptance 
of the new faith by these Indians would transform the pattern of 
social relationships among them, as indeed it did. 

Christianity made its influence felt on the family level. Experi- 
ence shows how easily polygamy becomes a divisive force within 
the family unit. Our records of the Indian mission indicate this 
fact. Again I quote from a report forwarded to Herrnhut by 
Bishop Ettwein : 


Regarding marriage I observed on the occasion of my 
stay among the Indian converts and my journey with 
them 

1. That very few of them have a true conception of the 
state of matrimony or of its importance. From heathen- 
ism they are used to take each other without ceremony 
and similarly to leave each other. The men often have 
three or four wives in different sections and the wives 
are not ignorant of this. Therefore, also they always have 
two distinct sets of property: the man his and the woman 
hers, and the women estimate the men’s love according 
to the gifts which they receive of them. 

Our Indian sisters still hold to this custom and still 
have their separate property, though they don’t usually 
have much. But it is curious to hear: the kettle belongs 
to the husband, the horse to the wife. The husband gave 
the horse to his wife and she to her mother or sister and 
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the man now has nothing. E.g. Marcus married in Fried- 
enshiitten as a widower. He was already too old for the 
woman ; to gain her love he gave her a cow and a horse. 
In her illness she willed all to her mother and he and his 
child had nothing left.2? 


The Moravian missionaries took a less radical stand against 
polygamy than one might have expected from men and women 
with their background and training, yet they labored by word and 
example to impress upon the married Indians “that God instituted 
the married estate and that He Himself has joined together each 
couple which is united within the Christian congregation; that 
they are one—that they must remain faithful to each other until 
death; and that they must mutually reach an understanding on 
the point of abstinence, and that they are to do all they do with 
prayer as in the presence of God.’’* Such an attitude could not 
fail to influence profoundly the concept of family life and its 
obligation among their charges. 

Another observation by Bishop Ettwein may seem rather naive. 
A paragraph in the same report reads: 


The greatest disorder reigns in their housekeeping. 
The wife cooks the food; then each one eats when and 
what he likes, without grace or returning thanks. Some 
family heads do indeed sing a stanza with their family 
each morning and evening. But most give no external evi- 
dence of devotion when they arise or when they go to 
sleep. The children do as they please, and there is little 
discipline to be found."* 


For him to expect from the Indian family the kind of orderly 
and well regulated behaviour in which he himself had been reared 
in civilized Germany, was surely asking too much from Indians 
only recently evangelized. But these views of his carried weight 
in the mission and must have had effect. 

However, the social implications of the Christian gospel reach 
out far beyond the family circle, of course. Earlier I noted in 
passing that their common faith aided the Christian Indians in 
overcoming mutual tribal suspicions, so that normally antagonis- 


“Ettwein Papers No. 856. 
8 Thid. 
“ Thid. 
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tic groups of Indians could not only live together but cooperate 
with one another in the new Christian community. As one in- 
stance when the new bonds actually proved stronger than the old, 
let me quote the following from a report in 1768. 


The Mohicans have replied to General Johnson’s letter 
in which he had proposed that they should move nearer 
to their nation, that they thank him for his good inten- 
tions and his thoughtfulness, but that it would not be 
good for them or their children to leave Friedenshiitten, 
and move to others of their nation who were not of one 
mind with them; they were of one mind with their breth- 
ren the Delawares who were living in Friedenshiitten, to 
know the Saviour and to rear their children for him.*® 


In all honesty it must be added, however, that this reconciliation 
of traditional antipathies among the Christian Indians was not 
perfect. The record of their joint tribulations contains repeated 
instances of friction illustrating how difficult it is to eliminate such 
deep-grained attitudes. Yet the degree of harmony achieved held 
great promise for future unity among the Indian nations had the 
Christianizing process been permitted to develop. 

Day in, day out the missionaries encouraged their charges to 
overcome the weaknesses for which the Indians were noted: im- 
morality, drunkenness, laziness, slovenliness, dishonesty, venge- 
fulness, and cruelty. A well-known document in the Moravian 
Archives written in English offers concrete evidence of the fruits 
of their labor. 


Statutes and Rules agreed upon by the Christian In- 
dians at Langunto Utenink and Welhik Tuppek [Schoen- 
brunn] August, 1772. 

1.) We will know of no other God and pray to no other, 
but him who has made us and all creatures and who 
came into this world to save us poor Sinners. 

2.) We will rest from all labour on Sunday and attend 
the usual meetings. 

3.) We will honor father and mother and do for them 
what we can if they grow old and needy. 

4.) Nobody shall get leave to dwell with us, without the 
Consent of our Teachers, when they have been ex- 
amined by the Helpers. 


* Ettwein Papers No. 89la. 
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With Thiefs, murderers, whoremongers & adulterers 
and Drunkards, we will have nothing to do, till they 
repent of their bad ways. 

We will not go to any Dances, offerings or heathen- 
ish festivals or sinful plays. 

We will use no tshapict, or witchcraft, in hunting. 


We will renounce & abhor all cheats ) 


jugles) 
ceits of Satan. 
We will be obedient to our Teachers and the helpers 
who are appointed to keep good order in our meet- 
ings, the Town and in the fields. 
We will not be idle & lasy ; we will not scold or beat 
anybody. We will not tell lies. 
Whosoever does hurt anybodys goods, shall make the 
Damage good. 
A man shall have only one Wife, he shall love her 
and care for her and his children. 
A woman shall have only one husband and be obedi- 
ent unto him, she shall take good care of the chil- 
dren unto him and shall be cleanly in all things. 
We will not admit any Rum or Strong liquor into 
our Towns: If Strangers or Traders bring any, the 
helpers shall get it from them and not deliver it 
until they get from the place. 
None of the inhabitants shall run into debt with 
Traders. None shall receive any goods to sell for 
Traders, without the Consent of the helpers. 
If any will go a hunting or on a journey they shall 
inform the minister or the Stewards of it. 
Young people shall not marry without the Consent of 
their parents and the minister. 
If the Stewards or Helpers, apoint a time to make 
fences or some other work, we will all assist and do 
as we are bid. 
We will freely contribute, when Corn or Sugar is 
gathered for Lovefeasts or to entertain Strangers.'® 


lies and de- 


13 


This document and the social relations which it implemented 
were the fruit of more than thirty years of experience in the In- 
dian mission. These statutes, it seems to me, provide most elo- 
quent testimony concerning the cultural contributions of Moravian 
work among the Indians. During the Revolutionary War the 
Christian Indians adopted a nineteenth statute which reads: “[We 


*Ettwein Papers No. 1634. 
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resolve] not to go to War, nor to buy any thing taking of war- 
riors supposed to have been taken at war.’’!* 

It goes almost without saying that in the Moravian villages the 
people neither practiced nor permitted the cruel custom of forcing 
captives to run the gauntlet when war parties passed through the 
settlements. Rather they sought to alleviate the sufferings of such 
prisoners and stood to aid escaping fugitives to regain safety. 
Such an attitude was only too easily misunderstood; it laid the 
Christian Indians open to charges from both camps of favoring 
the enemy. 

Extent of the Influence of the Moravian Indians. In trying to 
appraise the importance of such cultural contributions we should 
not forget that the influence of Moravian missions traveled far 
beyond the confines of the Christian Indian villages. Reports con- 
cerning them were the source of constant wonder throughout the 
American forest. A stream of strangers passed through them, 
sure of a warm welcome in the guest houses which were provided 
in each settlement. Such visitors closely observed the life of the 
Christians and usually conformed, outwardly at least, to the regu- 
lations governing them. A curious instance of the effectiveness of 
the example set by the Christian Indians is to be found in a letter 
of Ettwein’s addressed to two Quakers in Philadelphia in 1773, 
an English letter. It is worth reading a portion of it, I think. 


One of the Chiefs of the Delawares, has renounced 
Heathenism and not only publikly confessed his Faith, 
but declared his resolution to leave his friends & to move 
to the Brethren, this has made a great Stirr in Gekele- 
muchpechtink or New Comers Town, as they can foresee 
that many will follow him, for he was highly loved & 
honoured by the Chiefs and all the Delawares. They met 
several Days in Council, enquired into his Reasons & 
when he reproved them of their wiked Ways, they prom- 
issed, yea resolved, to reform their Lives altogether & to 
shew that they could live without Preachers as orderly 
as the Believers lived, they will banish all games and the 
Traders who taught them to play at Cards & Dice. All 
Rum brought into their Town, shall be destroyed, for 
which they appointed 6. Executioners who then showed 
their Resolution & Strength in destroying 10. Cags of 
Rum. It was proposed in their Council to send all the 


* Tbid. 
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White Brethren out of their country, but as they feared 
to offend their Friends the Christian Indians, already too 
many for them, they adopted the measure above said & I 
hope their good Resolution will serve them to find out, 
that Sin is Stronger within than without them and that 
they stand in Need of a Saviour & Redeemer."* 


Progress always exacts a price. In the unsettled time of war- 
fare and in the face of deep racial antagonisms then existing, the 
price paid by the Christian Indians for the cultural advances 
which we have referred to proved to be unusually high. Yet that 
fact cannot deprive these contributions of real significance or of 
the inspiration they hold for men of good will today. John Hecke- 
welder, himself a distinguished Moravian missionary to the In- 
dians, in a report to the Society for Propagating the Gospel once 
quoted Col. George Morgan, Indian agent for the Western Dis- 
trict, as follows: 


that he [Col. Morgan] was astonished at what he had 
seen in our towns. That the improvements of the Indians 
bespoke their industry; and that the cleanliness, order, 
and regularity which were everywhere observable, added 
to their devotion, gave them a claim to be ranked among 
the civilized part of mankind. That they deserved to be 
set up as an example to many of the whites. That to him 
it was now evident that the Indians, when living by them- 
selves and out of connection with the white people, could 
easily be brought to a state of civilization and become 
good citizens of the United States ; and that he considered 
our mode the surest, if not the only successful method, 
of training converts who had been brought from pagan- 
ism, idleness, and debauchery to a state of Christianity.*® 


Social service that could claim such commendation from a dis- 
interested yet highly qualified observer is a tribute to the best that 
lies in human nature. When rendered in Christian faith and obedi- 
ence, it is sure of the promise voiced long ago by the great mis- 
sionary of New Testament times: “Therefore, my beloved brethren, 
be ye steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, for as much as ye know that your labor is not in vain in 
the Lord.’’?° 

*Ettwein Papers No. 816. 

De Schweinitz, The Life and Times of David Zeisberger (J. B. Lippin- 


cott and Company, 1870), 425, note. 
®T Corinthians 15:58. 








THOMAS PAINE AND THE WALKERS: AN 
EARLY EPISODE IN ANGLO-AMERICAN 
CO-OPERATION 


By W. H. G. ARMYTAGE | 


N THE year 1780, Thomas Paine was awarded the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts by the University of Pennsylvania 
for his powerful literary cannonades against the Britsh govern- 
ment. Two years earlier, Samuel Walker,’ a Yorkshire ironmaster, 
had prospered so well from the sale of guns that he obtained 
armorial bearings,” and in the year in which Paine was awarded a 
degree he completed an unprecedented casting of no less than 872 
tons of cannon, a figure which he raised by fifty per cent the 
following year. That a principal armaments manufacturer for the 
British and an even more prominent pamphleteer against them, 
should be working on common ground within the decade seemed 
incredible. Yet it was so, and the link between them was itself 
symbolic: an iron bridge.* 

Paine’s invention for an iron bridge was as American as any- 
thing else about him. For, on his own avowal to Sir George Staun- 
ton,* the idea was conceived as he witnessed the ice packs and 
melting snows which would bear so hardly on any bridge built on 
piers across the Schuylkill at Philadelphia. Scarcely was the war 


* 1715-1782, an orphan at 14, then a self taught village schoolmaster who 
joined forces with his brother Aaron (1718-1777) to manufacture shoe 
buckles and laundresses’ irons. Joining with John and William Booth (who 
had discovered the Huntsman secret of making steel), they built a foundry 
at Masborough in 1749, and developed the mineral resources of the district 
with great rapidity. H. G. Baker, Samuel Walker and His Partners (Shef- 
field, 1945). 

? Arms :—Arg. on a chevron gu. between two anvils in chief and an anchor 
in base sa., a bee between two crescents or. Crest:—on a mount, a serpent 
encircling a dove proper. 

*D. C. Seitz, whose article on this subject in the Virginia Quarterly Review 
(1927), 571-84, is quoted by the Dictionary of American Biography as au- 
thoritative, makes no mention of the Walkers, but categorically says “he [i.e., 
Paine] fitted up a workshop at Rotherham in Yorkshire, and here he rivetted 
together his device for crossing streams,” p. 573. 

*M. D. Conway, The Writings of Thomas Paine (New York, 1896), IV., 
App. D., 440-4. 
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over, than he was immersed in his project to the exclusion of 
everything else: indeed, he virtually retired from the political 
scene to press his scheme, enlisting the services of John Hall, a 
middle-aged mechanic from Leicestershire who had settled in 
Philadelphia in 1785.5 After twelve months of strenuous effort 
(Benjamin Franklin realised what “an arduous undertaking’’ it 
was), a model was made at Bordentown and carried to Phila- 
delphia on a sled three days before the Christmas of 1786. 

But though Paine could inflame the Pennsylvanians by his polit- 
ical ideas, he was not so successful in persuading them to embark 
on the construction of his bridge. The Philadelphians came to see 
it, both in the garden of Franklin’s house in Market Street, and 
then (after New Year’s Day) in the large committee room of the 
Assembly: some of them even walked over the model. Yet no-one 
seemed inclined to adopt it for bridging the four-hundred-foot 
wide Schuylkill, perhaps because no-one could foresee where the 
520 tons of metal which Paine estimated would be needed, could 
be cast.’ As the year dragged by, with the Assembly procrastinat- 
ing, Paine made up his mind to exhibit his model to a wider public. 
So, after securing the necessary letters of introduction from 
Franklin, he packed his model on a French ship and sailed to 
Havre on April 26, 1787. 

In France too, he found little practical assistance. The Amer- 
ican minister, Thomas Jefferson, smoothed the paths which Frank- 
lin’s letter had opened to him, and a committee of three was ap- 
pointed by the French Academy to report on the possibilities of 
a four hundred foot arch. On August 29 of that year, the report 
was made, cautiously endorsing the idea as an exercise in in- 
genuity, and concluding that “it may furnish a new example of 
the application of a metal which has not hitherto been used in any 
works on an extensive scale.’’S 

So there was nothing for it but to come to England. Personal 
reasons were pulling him back anyway. His mother was nearly 


5 Hall’s papers shed much light on Paine’s mechanical pre-occupations ; he 
made both a wood and iron model for presentation to the Pennsylvania 
Assembly: M. D. Conway, Life of Thomas Paine (New York, 1892), II, 

pp. B. Paine chivvied him so much that he confessed (p. 465), “I feel 
myself ill-used in this affair.” 

* Conway, op. cit., I, 213. 

* Tbid., 226. 

8 Tbid., 228. 
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ninety,® and on the day after the French committee made their re- 
port he set off to see her, forwarding his model to Sir Joseph 
Banks,*® and applying for an English patent for it. By December 
1787 he was back in France, where the French government seemed 
likely to prove customers for the idea, since they were considering 
bridging the Seine. But the same drawbacks prevailed here as in 
Philadelphia: no one felt inclined to risk an untried novelty, and 
estimates of its cost were so empiric that little reliance could be 
placed on them. So by August 1788 he had reached a cul de sac 
in Paris and he once more retraced his way to London, where, in 
the meanwhile, his bridge had been examined by the numerous 
and influential fellows of the Royal Society, and others of conse- 
quence. In the following month, September, the patent was 
granted. What is more, a firm undertook to construct it, and, as 
Paine wrote to Jefferson on September 9: 


The Iron Works in Yorkshire belonging to the Walkers 
near to Sheffield are the most eminent in England in point 
of establishment and property. The proprietors are re- 
puted to be worth two hundred thousand pounds and con- 
sequently capable of giving energy to any great under- 
taking. A friend of theirs who has seen the model wrote 
to them on the subject, and two of them came to London 
last Fryday to see it and talk with me on the business. 
Their opinion is very decided that it can be executed 
either in wrought or cast Iron, and I am to go down to 
their works next week to erect an experiment arch. This 
is the point I am now got to, and until now I had nothing 
to inform you of. If I succeed in erecting the arch all 
reasoning and opinion will be at an end, and, as this will 
soon be known, I shall not return to France till that time; 
and until then I wish every thing to remain respecting 
my Bridge over the Seine, in the state I left matters in 
when I came from France." 


® His father died in November 1786, before he set sail. 

© 1743-1820. As President of the Royal Society from 1778 until his death, 
he was of prime importance in the world of science. 

“ The early lives are confused on the identity of the Walkers, and Paine’s 
activities there. James Cheetham, writing in 1817, refers to “my friend Mr. 
Walker of Manchester” as financing Paine, who was actually quite a differ- 
ent person. Francis Oldys, writing in 1793 (7th edition) refers to “Pain’s 
French familiarity” which “is said not to have much pleased the English 
ladies of Rotherham.” (p. 18) 
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(ii) 

At this time, the firm was managed by the four brothers, Sam- 
uel, Joshua, Joseph and Thomas, their father Samuel, founder of 
the firm, having died on May 12, 1782. Thomas Walker, the junior 
partner of the firm, conducted the correspondence with Thomas 
Paine, and, thanks to the revelation of five letters written by Paine 
to him,”? it is possible to fit together the jigsaw of Paine’s move- 
ments in connection with his bridge, movements entirely ignored 
by D. C. Seitz. 

A month after Paine had written to Jefferson that the Walkers 
had made him an offer, he went up to Rotherham, arriving “at the 
latter end of October.” He originally intended to build an arch of 
250 feet—little over half the size of his original Schuylkill project. 
But the weather was too bad, and even in the Walkers’ foundry 
it was impossible to construct an arch of such a size indoors. At 
this stage, he heard that a local squire, a Mr. Foljambe,’* who 
lived three miles from the Rotherham works, intended to bridge 
the River Don which flowed past his house. So Paine compromised 
on an arch of 90 feet, which could be worked indoors half at a 
time. As he told Jefferson: “a great part of our time was taken 
up in preparations, but after we began to work, we went on rap- 
idly, and without any mistake, or anything to alter or amend.” 
Paine stayed in Rotherham until the first half of the arch—45 
feet—was “compleated and framed horizontally together’ and 


*M.D. 1940-5, Special Collection, Central Reference Library, Sheffield 
(typed transcripts). My thanks are due to the archivist, Miss Meredith, 
who first called my attention to them. 

* He had intended to consult John Wilkinson (1728-1808), who established 
the first English blast-furnace at Bilston, Staffs., in the year preceding the 
establishment of the Walkers’ foundry at Rotherham. He also manufactured 
wrought iron at Brosely, and executed large orders for guns. But Wilkin- 
son’s departure for Sweden before he had patented the Bridge prevented 
him from so doing, Conway, Life, I, 254. The four Walker brothers, Samuel 
(1742-1792), Joshua (1750-1815), Joseph (?-1801), and Thomas (1756- 
1828) were so bound together that they adopted a common dietary plan for 
meals, for which see John Guest, Historic Notices of Rotherham (Work- 
sop, 1879), 502. 

* Nephew of Sir George Savile (1726-1784), who, as Vice-President of 
the Society of Arts was interested in such projects. Savile had been a 
staunch supporter of the Americans in 1775, and a petitioner for reform in 
1779. Foljambe followed in his uncle’s footsteps, obtaining a patent for “The 
Rotherham Plough” (Guest, 540). 

* During which time Burke, accompanied by Lord Fitzwilliam (heir of 
the Marquis of Rockingham) came over to look at the works, and invited 
Paine over to Wentworth Woodhouse, the largest private house in England. 
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then came up to London for the meeting of Parliament, which 
began on December 4. In his absence, he left a foreman in charge,”* 
whom he appointed “President of the Board of Works,” a semi- 
humorous title which the foreman justified by reporting to Paine 
that he got the second half together with much less trouble than 
the first. 


From London he wrote to Thomas Walker on 16 January 1789: 


Dear Sir, 


I received your friendly letter, for which I thank you. 
Nothing very material has occurred since, or I should 
have wrote you. The severity of the weather has put a 
stop to everything, even to the tides. 

Politics have been at a stand, and bridge building has 
partook of the general stagnation. 

I intended writing to the president of the Board of 
Works—my friend Yates,—but I have written you so 
long a letter that there is not time. 


Your affectionate friend, 
And obedient humble servant, 
Thomas Paine.?? 


Ten days earlier, in a letter to Kitty Nicholson, he had written 


ees 


that he would return to Rotherham “in two or three weeks,” an 
intention which he did not fulfill for he was still in London on 
24 February, when he wrote again to Thomas Walker: 


Dear Sir, 


Your favour of the 23 is just come to hand, for which 
I thank you. I wrote to the president of the Board of 
Works last Monday, wishing him to begin making prepa- 
ration for erecting the arch. I am so confident of his 
judgment, that I can safely rely upon his going on as far 
as pleases without me, and at any rate I shall not be 
long before I visit Rotherham. I had a letter yesterday 
from Mr. Foljambe, apologizing for being obliged unex- 


* This was William Yates, six foot three high, “a giant in proportions and 
strength,” whose first supervisory post this was. He was a nephew of the 
second Samuel Walker and later entered into partnership with the third 
Samuel Walker (1779-1851), M.P. for Aldborough. 

“For this and the following letter, see Guest, op. cit. 493, note a. 
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pectedly to leave Town without calling on me, but that he 
should be in London again in a few days—he concludes 
his letter by saying—“I saw the Rib of your Bridge. 
In point of elegance and beauty it far exceeds my expec- 
tations, and is certainly beyond anything I ever saw.” 
You will please inform the president what Mr. Foljambe 
says, as | think him entitled to participate in the ap- 
plause. Mr. Fox, of Derby, called again on me last eve- 
ning respecting the Bridge, but I was not at home. There 
is a project of erecting a Bridge at Dublin, which will be 
a large undertaking, and as the Duke of Leinster and the 
other Deputies from Ireland are arrived, I intend mak- 
ing an opportunity of speaking to them on that business. 
I am, Sir, your sincere friend and humble servant, 





Thomas Paine.*® 


But he was not idle in London. On the contrary, apart from 
his vigorous political interests, he was busy looking for a suitable 
site on which he could erect the now completed model of his bridge. 
From the White Bear Hotel in Piccadilly he wrote again to 
Thomas Walker: 


April 1789 
Sir, 

I went yesterday over St. George’s Fields where, I 
think, there are several situations that will answer ex- 
ceedingly well for erecting the Bridge. Our agreement 
respecting the Bridge is—that the company were to exe- 
cute it at the works, put it on board a vessel and send it 
up to London—that I was to be at the expense of erect- 
ing it—that the profits, whatever they might be arising 
from the exhibition and sale were to be equally divided— 
with respect to future undertakings, nothing can be said 
till we see the (issue) of this. I have already told you 
that the Patents are my own, no person directly or in- 
directly have any share or concern in them.*® 

My intention is to return to America as soon as I have 
seen the issue of this Bridge That if it answers I shall 
dispose of the Patents and that I shall offer them to 


*%See also Conway, Life, 259, for further appreciation of Yates, “The 
foreman of the works is a relation of the proprietors, an excellent mechanic 
and who fell into all my ideas with ease and penetration.” 

*For further evidence of authentication, see Paine to Jefferson, July 13, 
1789, in Conway, Life, 265. 
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nobody till you have refused them. The point now is to 
get up the Bridge. I should have been glad if Billy Yates 
could have come up with it—but here is an American, 
Mr. Bull, a most excellent mechanic, who has offered me 
his assistance in erecting it, but that he may the better 
(know) what is to be done it is necessary that he go 
down to see the manner in which the work is put to- 
gether and the order it is to be put on board. He will be 
ready on Monday. I am engaged to dinner today in the 
City and will call on you in the evening or in the morning. 


Your ot. humble servant and friend, 
Thomas Paine.?° 


He was as good as his word. In that same month he returned 
to Rotherham, and he wrote from thence to Sir George Staunton, 
describing the trial erection of the Bridge, which took place be- 
tween a steel furnace and a workshop. The arch, constructed of 
three tons of iron, bore a dead weight of six tons placed upon it, 
was at last proved satisfactory,” and Paine was able to measure 
the effect of temperature upon the expansion of the bridge as a 
whole. Its success led him to contemplate a bridge over the 
Thames, especially since the Royal Society had expressed “great 
satisfaction” with a communication which he had sent them. He 
felt confident enough to travel round other industrial parts of 
England, examining techniques with a view to their adoption in 
the United States of America.?? He found time to run over to 
Paris, and on his return wrote with some complacency: “though 
I have a slender opinion of myself for executive business, I think, 
upon the whole, that I have managed this matter tolerably well. 
With no money to spare for such an undertaking I am the sole 
patentee here, and connected with one of the first and best estab- 
lished houses in the Nation.” 


M.D. 1940-5, Sheffield Collection, City Reference Library. 

* Sir George Staunton (1737-1801) a friend of Burke, was not only a 
Fellow of the Royal Society (elected 1787), but also influential in the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts and Manufactures, to whom he sent this 
letter of Paine’s. But when Paine published the first part of his Rights of 
Man, the society resolved not to publish this; see W. T. Sherwin, Memoirs 
of the Life of Thomas Paine (London, 1819), 96, 234. 
=“T have been to see Cotton Mills—the Potteries—the Steel furnaces— 
Tin Plate manufacture—White lead manufacture. All these things might be 
easily carried on in America.” To Jefferson, June 17, 1789 (Conway, 
Life, I, 264). 

* To the same, September 15, 1789 (op. cit., I, 266). 
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On 19 September, four days after, he again wrote to Thomas 
Walker: 
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White Bear Inn, Piccadilly, 
London, Sept. 19th, 1789 
Thomas Walker, Esq., 
No. 2 Rotherham, 
Yorkshire. 
Dear Sir, 


Nothing has occurred since my arrival in London 
sufficiently interesting to give you the trouble of read- 
ing a letter. Sir Joseph Banks whom I intended to con- 
sult with respect to the place of erecting the Bridge, is 
gone to his seat in Lincolnshire. I shall write to him from 
hence, and as he is at no great distance from you, it is 
probable he may make you a visit. Mr. Vaughn was setting 
off on a visit to the Marquis of Lansdown at Bowood 
when I saw him, we had some general conversation 
respecting a Bridge over the Thames which he supposes 
the city will be very willing to listen to.** 

The affairs of France are now the general topic of con- 
versation. I had a letter from Mr. Jefferson dated Paris 
the 13th—it confirms the matter mentioned in the papers 
of today—that the National Assemblies, or rather the 
Legislatures to be elected by virtue of the New Constitu- 
tion when completed, are to be elected every five years 
and not to be subject to be dissolved within that period 
by the King—That the King shall have a suspending 
negative on the Laws future enacted to continue till the 
next election, which shall decide ultimately—They have 
still to establish the judiciery system and the provincial 
and municipal organisations——Mr. Jefferson concludes 
the letter by saying “a tranquillity is well established in 
Paris and tolerably well throughout the Kingdom, and 
I think there is now no possibility of anything hindering 
their final establishment of a good constitution which will 
in its principles and merits be about a middle term be- 
tween that of England and America.” 

The Marquis de la Fayette, who takes General Wash- 
ington for his model, has refused the pay offered to him 
as Commander in Chief of the Paris militia. Goddard, 
after his very vulgar challenge, has cut a very con- 
temptible figure—the Frenchmen here offer to lay any 


“Benjamin Vaughn (1751-1835), educated at Warrington Academy under 











Dr. Priestley, a friend of Franklin, fled to France six years later, and finally 
to America 1798. 
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sum—that St. George picks ten Englishmen every day 
for ten days running, and give leave to pick the whole 
nation. 

I wrote this far in the Morning, and the weather be- 
ing fine, I took a walk to see Dr. Price*® at Hackney 
who was all gay and happiness at the Progress of Free- 
dom in France. 

A young gentleman, Mr. Rutledge,** a son of Governor 
Rutledge of South Carolina, is travelling to the North- 
ward and will probably call to see the Bridge. With 
compts to Mrs. Walker and all the Families, I am Dr. Sir, 


Your sincere friend and humble servant, 
Thomas Paine. 


After a second winter in France (1789-90) he returned in 
March 1790 and wrote to Thomas Walker, this time from 31 King 
Street : 


April 14th 1790. 
Dear Sir, 


I wrote to you before I sett off for France last Octo- 
ber, and likewise to the Company to which I received an 
answer from Mr. Joseph, you being then absent. I wrote 
once to the Company when I was in France and once 
since my arrival in London, both which letters Mr. 
Joshua tells me have been received Mr. Joshua tells me 
that he shall turn home in a few days, but I hope some of 
you will be in town while our works are going on, for, 
of all things, I hate to be accountable for money mat- 
ters alone. As Mr. Joshua had informed the Comp. that 
I should send down a person who would undertake to 
erect the Bridge it was unnecessary for me to write by 
him, especially as you, who used to be a most excellent 
correspondent, are now as bad as myself. 


* Richard Price (1723-1791) also a friend of Franklin, who was respon- 
sible for Price being invited by Congress in 1778 to transfer himself to 
America. Subjected to a blistering philippic from Burke for his opinions on 
the French Revolution. His students at Hackney later held a republican 
supper with Tom Paine as guest of honour, and thronged the galleries of 
the House of Commons. For their other enthusiasms see H. McLachlen, 
English Education under the Test Acts (Manchester, 1931), 252-4. 

*Entrusted by Paine to bear the Key of the Bastille as a present for 
Washington. On May 31, 1790, in a letter to Washington, Paine wrote: “In 
the partition in the Box which contains the Key of the Bastille, I have put 
up half a dozen Razors, manufactured from Cast-steel made at the Works 
where the Bridge was constructed, which I request you to accept as a little 
token from a very grateful heart.” Conway, Life, I, 275. 
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I wish Billy Yates could have been spared to erect 
the Bridge, but as that could not be I am fortunate in 
meeting with Mr. Bull, of whom I have a high opinion. 
If we have good luck in getting it round by water I 
hope to have it up by the latter end of May or beginning 
of June—which will be before the new Parliament can 
meet. 


But though you cannot spare Billy Yates, it is I think 
advisable that you spare one of the workmen, who assisted 
in erecting it at the works, to accompany it all the way 
by water, and this is all the more necessary as it is to 
be restripped at Hull, but as your own interest, as well 
as mine is concerned, you will judge for yourself. 


I am so out of humour with Mr. Burke with respect to 
the French Revolution (and) the Test Act?’ that I have 
not called on him upon my arrival. I have seen Lord 
Stanhope** and Mr. Fox,”® the former appeared to me to 
have rather too much enthusiasm, and the latter has little. 
It is somewhat remarkable that at the time, the National 
Assembly, to give an instance of the equal rights of citi- 
zens, elected M. de St Etienne, who is Minister of the 
Presbyterian Congregation of Nimes in Languedoc, 
President of the National Assembly, the British Parlia- 
ment rejected the Bill for repealing the Test Act. 


My idea of supporting liberty of Conscience and the 
rights of Citizens, is that of supporting those rights in 
other people, for if a man supports only his own rights 
for his own sake, he does no moral duty. I have no news 
to tell you worth communicating except that affairs in 
America are becoming most exceedingly prosperous. A 
year and a half ago the exchange with England was 6 


* Paine’s friends were busy with motions for the repeal of the Test Acts, 
which required Nonconformists to subscribe to the Thirty Nine Articles 
before they could enter either Oxford or Cambridge. For the long struggle 
which went on before they were repealed see my article in The Universities 
Review, Vol. 22, pp. 139-153. 

® Charles Stanhope (1753-1816) who in 1788 became chairman of the 
“Revolution Society,” and had earlier advocated cessation of the American 
War and Parliamentary reform, published an answer to Burke in this year 
1790. He was a notable inventor, constructing two calculating machines c. 
1777, patenting steam vessels 1790 and 1807, popularising a stereotyping proc- 
ess 1805, and inventing a microscopic lens. Paine’s shrewd remark has point 
when one remembers that Stanhope later disinherited all his children. He 
was the father of the famous Lady Hester Stanhope, and brother-in-law of 
William Pitt, then Prime Minister. 

® Charles James Fox (1749-1806), who moved the repeal of the Corpora- 
tion and Test Acts on the night of March 2 this year, arrived to speak on 
the motion in the House of Commons still wearing the boots and spurs he 
had used at Newmarket, the horseracing centre of England. 
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and 7 per cent against America, it is now 6 per cent in 
favour of America. 
Present me with much respect to all the families, 


Your affectionate friend and obt. humble servant, 
Thomas Paine. 


You will find Mr. Bull an agreeable well informed man 
for a country American, and I shall be obliged to you for 
any activities you may be kind enough to show him 


On May Day, the Bridge was on the way to London. “TI see 
nothing yet to disappoint my hopes of it being advantageous to 
me. It is this only which keeps me (in) Europe, and happy I 
shall be when I have it in my power to return to America,” he 
wrote to Washington, while at the end of the month, 31 May, he 
reported: “my Bridge is arrived, and I have engaged a place to 
erect it in. A little time will determine its fate, but I yet see no 
cause to doubt of its success, though it is very probable that a 
war, should it break out, will as in all new things, prevent its 
progress so far as regards profits.” 


On Sunday, August 8, 1790, he wrote a long letter to Thomas 
Walker: 


Dear Friend, 


Having finished the Centre and Butments and fenced 
the whole thing in, we then carted the Iron from the 
wharf, and began raising it last Tuesday. I began with 
all the Ribs at once and we have raised to nearly half 
the height of the Bridge (Saturday Night). Everything 
joints well and (fits) well, and what is somewhat extra- 
ordinary it has everybody’s good word. I have three Car- 
penters and two Labourers but I have unfortunately lost 
the aid of Mr. Bull. 

The first morning we began erecting (Tuesday) it be- 
ing raining and slippery, he fell from the scaffold, and 
his legs taking one of the brass parts of the centre tore 
the flesh of it up seven or eight inches like the flap of a 
saddle—luckily no bones were broken or fractured. A 
Surgeon was very near at hand who sewed the wound up 
or rather sewed the flesh back again to the place. He is 
now doing very well having now neither pain nor fever. 
He can move his leg in bed very freely but he has not 
yet been out of it. This of consequence, has confined me 
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to the work from morning till night. I come home some- 
times pretty well tired—I have had a visit from Sir 
Joseph Banks and some members of the Royal Society 
who appear as much pleased as if they had an interest in 
it—the first person who found his way in (why we keep 
it enclosed and the gates shut) was old Lord Bessbor- 
ough.*® I was not there as it was before any of the iron 
was put up, but he and Mr. Bull had a good deal of 
talk about Rotherham—the old man went away highly 
pleased, gave the workmen half a crown, and desired 
leave to come again. Similar cases are happening every 
day, and the only way to render admission convenient 
will be by tickets and then people will not be consulting 
with themselves what they are to give. Next Sunday I 
will write you again, in the meantime I shall be glad to 
hear from you, and I hope that some of you will be in 
town in a little time as there will be sure objects worth 
consulting upon. 

As to Politics, I think Mr. Pitt is just where he began 
at except that by his petulance and imprudence he has 
made that difficult which at first was easy. Bullying per- 
haps may be in character between Humphries and Men- 
dozo and such like blackguards, but when the Colonel 
of a Nation descends from the manners and language 
of a gentleman (such as Mr. Pitt’s message to Spain) it 
gets itself into trouble and denegerates after demanding 
restitution previous to discussion. . 


Direct me at the Yorkshire Stingo Bowling Green 


Comp. to all the families, 
Yours sincerely, 
Thomas Paine. 


On the same day, and also on August 15, he saw Gouverneur 
Morris. The Bridge was erected in Leasing Green (near Padding- 
ton), Paine being helped financially by Peter Whiteside, a Phila- 
delphia merchant in London, to the tune of £620. Just at this time, 
Whiteside failed in business, and his creditors demanded repay- 
ment from Paine of the sum he had borrowed. This, with the help 
of Clegget and Murdoch, Paine was able to do. But Paine was not 


*® William, 2nd Earl Bessborough (1704-1793), married the eldest daugh- 
ter of William, 3rd Duke of Devonshire, a great Derbyshire landowner, 
whose estates ran up to the borders of Rotherham. 
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perturbed, and went on putting a floor in the bridge.** On Sep- 
tember 25 he wrote his last extant letter to Thomas Walker: 


My dear Friend, 


I received your favour dated last Saturday which I 
suppose was written on Sunday as it did not come to 
hand till Tuesday—so much for that. This has been a 
very unfavourable week for outdoor work on account of 
rain—we have begun flooring the Bridge. I am just go- 
ing into the City to enquire after letters from America as 
I am just informed the Packet from New York is arrived. 


Sunday 


Monday—Called at Mr. Maltby’s on Saturday but he 
was gone to Brighthelmstone, and not expected to return 
till Thursday. One of my Carpenters having got a jobb 
to do for himself, went away on Saturday night. I am 
endeavoring to find adichenal so as to have six carpen- 
ters this week as they can work on the floor to greater 
advantage in proportion to a smaller number, but at 
present I have not met with any. I think the floor will 
be capital. It is one of my lucky ‘thoughts. It is grooved 
an inch up on the underside so as to let each sit an inch 
into the floor and it is crop floored with four inch timber. 


[here a design was apparently enclosed] 


The numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, represent the five grooves, 
and the floor projects four inches over the order like a 
Cornice. As it promises so much I intend it shall want for 
nothing, as the rain sometimes beat the men from the top 
of the Bridge, I have put up a Bridge under it, and want 
them to saw up the waste boards etc. . . . I am always 
discovering some new faculty in myself either good or 
bad—and I find I can look after workmen much better 
than I thought I could. Mr. Bull is now getting about 
again and I’ll have a little respite. 

As to Politics, what has the “abandoned old B .. . h” 
done for you that you are so out of humour with her. 
She did not begin the war either with the Turks or the 
Swedes, but was made war upon by both—as for your 
madman the Swede, if he and all such mercenaries were 
hanged the world would be the better for the want of 


“= This seems to disprove the assertion of W. E. Woodward, Tom Paine: 
America’s Godfather (London, 1946), 168, that “the bridge was eventually 
set up .. . and opened to the public in June 1790.” 
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them—he had not even (__) to plead his own apology 
—he is a hired cut-throat—and I hope the old B.. . h will 
box his ears and kick his a— in the bargain... . 

Present my compliments to Mrs. Walker and all the 
families, your friend and humble servant, 


Thomas Paine** 
(iii) 

Iron bridges were a novelty in Europe. It is true that Faustus 
Verantius had in the previous century designed a metal bridge, 
but he relied on chains to support it. And though two Frenchmen, 
Calippe and Goiffon, submitted a plan for a metal bridge to the 
city fathers of Lyons and the Academy in 1779, they too did not 
bring their project to full fruition. Indeed, the only iron bridge 
recorded was that constructed by that very same John Wilkinson 
whom Paine had been so anxious to consult before the Walkers: 
Wilkinson’s bridge, in which he collaborated with Abraham Darby, 
spanned the Severn at Coalbrookdale.** 

Paine’s bridge sired many others, and the descent can be traced 
through the activities of William Yates, the foreman whom he had 
trained so well at Rotherham. The Paddington model was dis- 
mantled, and parts were incorporated in a bridge built over the 
Wear at Sunderland. This, some 236 feet long, was over twice the 
size of the Paddington Bridge and half the size of Paine’s pro- 
jected bridge over the Schuylkill. One of the projectors of the 
Wear bridge acknowledged to a friend of Paine’s that the idea 
stemmed from the Paddington model.** In fact, so ably did William 
Yates and his son, because of their experience with Paine, superin- 
tend the work, that when John Rennie was building Southwark 
Bridge, he asked them to do the same for him.*® 

The caution of the Pennsylvania Assembly in not committing 
themselves to Paine’s original project in 1786-7 seemed to be justi- 


"The end of this letter, like the end of the preceding one, has not been 
printed in entirety, since the references to foreign affairs add nothing to what 
we already know of Paine’s opinions. 

*S. Smiles, Lives of the Engineers, II, 256; P. Mantoux, The Industrial 
oe in the Eighteenth Century (trans. M. Vernon, London, 1927), 

“Conway, Life, II, 290, quoting letter to Jefferson, October 1, 1800. The 
friend was Sir Robert Smyth. 

* John Rennie (1761-1821) built the old Waterloo Bridge in 1810-17, and 
London Bridge, as well as numerous canals. 
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fied twenty years later when Southwark Bridge was being built. 
Both were projects that almost defied the resources of the time: 
Southwark so strained the resources of the Walkers’ foundry that 
all the furnaces had to be charged and tapped simultaneously for 
one single plate casting weighing some nineteen tons, which was to 
be placed on the Southwark side of the river. The strain was so 
great that the fortunes of the firm never recovered from it, and 
it was soon disposed of when the contract was finished. Even more 
disastrous was the cost to the promoters, who budgeted for an ex- 
pense account totalling £287,000, and at the end found that it cost 
£666,486: a hundred and thirty-three per cent more.** 

But though Paine avowed that “the French Revolution, and Mr. 
Burke’s attack upon it, drew me off from any pontifical works,” 
his bridge still remained his magnificent obsession. He carried two 
models over to France with him, and there in the Rue du Theatre 
Francais, he lived in a state of litter and chaos. “Books are written 
to please, houses built for great men, churches for priests, but no 
bridges for the people,” he told Henry Redhead Yorke*’ in the 
words of his friend Franklin. So enthusiastic did he remain that 
he even hammered at it far into the night, comforting himself 
that it would withstand all shocks. Dangerous as it is to apply 
psychological criteria to those of whom we know so little, it seems 
fairly safe to observe that Paine, the great iconoclast, had an ikon 
of his own which he worshipped with the intensity of a creator. 
“Nothing in the world,” he said once, “is as fine as my bridge, ex- 
cept a woman.”** And it was thanks to the Walkers and William 
Yates that his work was not entirely in vain.*® 


* J. Guest, Historic Notices of Rotherham, 495. 

* 1772-1813, who was most active in the revolutionary movements that 
were afoot at nearby Sheffield from 1790-4, for which he was indicted for 
high treason and fled to France. For Paine’s reputation there see Notes and 
Queries, Vol. 195 (1950), p. 321. 

* Conway, Life, II, 445. 

® William Yates and his son of the same name became partners with 
Samuel Walker the third, and bought the Gospel Oak Works in Stafford- 
shire in 1822, where they made the first iron rails ever cast. 
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JAMES D. HARRIS, CANAL ENGINEER: 
NOTES ON HIS PAPERS AND RELATED 
CANAL PAPERS 


By Husertis M. CumMINGS 


ECENTLY by gift of John S. Sommerville, Esq., of Belle- 
fonte, the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion has come into possession of a collection of papers which sup- 
plements in a significant way the official file of Pennsylvania Canal 
documents, records, journals, and correspondence held by the 
Department of Internal Affairs in the Land Office at the Capitol. 
These are the papers chiefly of James Harris and of his rather 
more eminent son, James Dunlop Harris. James Harris (1755- 
1825) was a Deputy Surveyor and legislator, and with his father- 
in-law, James Dunlop, was co-founder of the town of Bellefonte, 
Centre County. James Dunlop Harris (1797-1842) was Principal 
Engineer upon the Pennsylvania Canal in the era of its construc- 
tion. Among these papers are items which throw light interestingly 
upon the capacities and the culture of a Scotch-Irish family. The 
Harris family emigrated in 1752 from Donegal, Ireland, to Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania, settling first along the Swatara 
Creek, and presently transferring its activities to Mifflintown on 
the Juniata River. Before the close of the eighteenth century it 
connected itself notably and enduringly with surveying, commerce, 
industry, and engineering in Centre County and the broad tracts 
of land surrounding that region in Pennsylvania. 

But more than such points, the Harris papers illuminafe both the 
absorbing interest of the citizens of the Commonwealth in problems 
of internal public improvement and the painstaking devoted efforts 
put forth by responsible public servants into the advancement of 
an enterprise which they felt to be imperative. 

In the late summer and early autumn of 1787 James Harris set 
down his field notes for the survey of a road from Frankstown 
on the Juniata to the mouth of Loyalhanna Creek on the Cone- 
maugh. This took him to Blair’s Mill Run, to a branch of Clear- 
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field Creek, to a branch of the Conemaugh, over a branch of the 
Black Lick, to another branch of the Conemaugh, to the top of 
Laurel Hill by numerous tree-marked sites, field corners, round 
tops, and the like to the crossing of Black Lick near its mouth, and 
forward chain by chain to his western terminus.’ In the spring 
of 1824, he received a letter (written April 17) from his friend 
John Blair, of Blair’s Gap, who participates déeply with him “in 
the spirit of canaling” and is happy to find “that your ideas on 
the subject correspond exactly with my own.’ Indeed his friend’s 
communication goes even farther. It shows nine-months-and-a-half 
before James Clarke and Jacob Holgate rendered the first official 
Commissioners’ Report for constructing a Pennsylvania Canal 
which should cross the Alleghenies by the fantastic means of a 
tunnel,® that the correspondents were of open mind as to whether 
thorough cut, imnnel, or railroad should be the means adopted for 
connecting two great links of the proposed Pennsylvania Canal 
and carrying its advantages across the divide. Ten months before 
Charles Treziyulny ruled against a tunnel in his minority report,* 
and five-and-a-half years before Moncure Robinson reported his 
designs and estimates for the Allegheny Portage Railroad,® Blair 
and the older Harris were of the belief that “trade could be carried 
on by a railroad between the highest points of navigation east and 
west without much interruption or additional expense.’’® The bar- 
rier of the Allegheny Plateau was no obstacle to James Harris’ 
faith in the possibilities of internal improvement. 

Interesting is it to note that among the papers of that Deputy 
Surveyor and legislator (he served in the Pennsylvania Senate 
from 1800 to 1808") was a copy of the Westchester Village Record 
for May 8, 1824, containing complete text of Henry Clay’s speech, 
“In Support of an American System for the Protection of Amer- 
ican Industry,” which appealed for the safeguarding of the com- 
merce of the western parts of the states. America, as Henry 


*“August 28th 1787 Field Notes of a road from Frankstown to Cone- 
mack, etc.” Harris Papers. 

* John Blair to James Harris, April 17, 1824. Harris Papers. 

* Report and Correspondence of the Commissioners for Promoting the 
Internal Improvement of the State, Harrisburg, 1825, pp. 20-24, 39-40, etc. 
* Ibid., pp. 49-58. 

5 Senate Journal, 1829-1830, Vol. II, pp. 239-275. 
®John Blair to James Harris, April 17, 1824. Harris Papers. 
* Pennsylvania Manual, 1947-1948 (Vol. 88), p. 512. 
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Clay and James Harris knew, when he wrote “Non delendum est” 
above the words of the Kentucky Senator, now had an “interior.” 
Harris, as if to confirm his knowledge, saved copy after copy of 
Hugh Hamilton’s Harrisburg Chronicle from January, 1825, 
through June, 1826, which followed the course of legislation for 
the Pennsylvania Canal. On the issue for January 31, 1825, he 
made notation “Report of the Baltimore Commissioners on the 
improvement of the Susquehanna.” When two-and-a-half weeks 
later the reports of Clarke and Holgate and of Treziyulny had been 
made, he indexed on the number of February 17: “Scudder’s 
speech on the report of the Canal commissioners.” On the 21st 
he set down the simple words “Canals & rail roads” to help keep 
his mind on the printed sentiment: “If there be any point of para- 
mount importance, on which all our enlightened and public spirited 
citizens are of the most perfect accord, they are the absolute 
necessity and the immense advantages of opening a cheap and easy 
communication between the eastern and the western section of the 
state, whereby we may secure a ready access to the great and ris- 
ing states in the western portion of the union.” 

On the 24th of February he recorded “calculation of the quan- 
tity of water in the Delaware at Easton.” On the first page of the 
Chronicle for November 24, 1825, he wrote “Estimate of a canal 
from Pittsburgh to the mouth of Penn’s Creek fall between those 
points 1154 fe distance 120 miles fall p mile 9.61 feet.” Two 
months later, on January 12, 1826, he marked “first Report of 
Canal Commrs. 1826 J. Sergeant ;” and, on the issue of February 
27, 1826, the simple memorandum, “‘Canal Law,” indicated that 
he would find there the text of “An Act to provide for the com- 
mencement of a canal to be constructed at the expense of the state 
and to be styled “The Pennsylvania Canal.’ ” 


He made no notation on the March 30, 1826, number of Hamil- 
ton’s newspaper, although it contained correspondence between 
John Forster, President of the Harrisburg Canal Company, and 
John Sergeant, President of the Pennsylvania Canal Commis- 
sioners. But on the issue of June 26th he indexed again: “Proceed- 
ings of Canal Commrs at Harrisburg June 19th, 1826,” intending 
to keep his attention on a report which began with comment on 
the Commissioners’ adjournment to meet again at the beginning 
of August in Pittsburgh. 
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Well might James Harris be interested in a prospective next 
meeting of the Canal Board in the western city; for there his son 
James Dunlop Harris, appointed on April 5, 1826,° assistant to 
Nathan S. Roberts, Engineer of the Western Section, was already 
at work helping locate a canal for the State. In fact, at this point 
the papers of James Dunlop Harris begin tying in with those of 
his father just as they tie in more impressively and cumulatively 
with the Commonwealth’s great file of Canal Papers in the Land 
Office. 

Almost it is as if the mantle of Elijah is falling upon Elisha. 
James Harris of Bellefonte, son of that John Harris who migrated 
from the Swatara with his family and his books to settle at Mifflin- 
town in the Juniata, serve for Cumberland County in the Penn- 
sylvania Assembly for the years 1777-1781 and 1784,° for Mifflin 
County in 1789,?° and in his career to vote against Pennsylvania’s 
ratifying of the Constitution of the United States, was about to 
follow his father to the grave. Second generation of his family in 
the public service of the Commonwealth, James Harris stopped 
making entries upon newspapers and, died on December 2, 1826. 
Just two days before that date James Dunlop Harris, as Canal 
records in the Land Office show, had made his first official report 
on the locating of the Canal Line on the east side of the Allegheny 
at Pittsburgh from the site for the Aqueduct near Pine Creek to 
Washington Street. The third generation of the Harris family 
of the Swatara, of Mifflintown and Bellefonte, was carrying on 
for Pennsylvania. 

In fact, the next issue of The Harrisburg Chronicle preserved 
among the Harris Papers was one belonging to James Dunlop 
Harris. In it, as of February 28, 1827, was printed the report of 
Chairman William Lehman of the Committee on Inland Naviga- 
tion, offering resolution “‘to extend the Pennsylvania Canal to the 
eastern and western base of the Allegheny, by the waters of the 
Juniata and the Conemaugh.” A scene for the activity of a sur- 
veyor and engineer was now in preparation for a young man of 
twenty-nine, over terrain and along streams on which his father 
had been a pioneer surveyor in 1787. 


* Secretary Joseph McIlvaine to James D. Harris, April 6, 1826. Harris 
Papers. 

* Pennsylvania Manual, 1947-1948, p. 505. 
 Thid. 
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James Dunlop Harris was to be no paragon representative of 
his profession. Neither the eminence of a Moncure Robinson nor 
the long sequence of preferments which attended the career of 
Edward F. Gay in Pennsylvania was to come into his fortune. But 
the pattern of a canal engineer’s life during the era of the dedica- 
tion of Pennsylvania to public improvement of the means of 
transportation is illustrated in his experience, and his papers re- 
flect very comprehensively the associations technical, industrial, 
professional, political and civic of those years in the Common- 
wealth which followed upon New York State’s building of the 
Erie Canal, upon the studies of William Strickland and Canvass 
White of canals and railroads in England, upon the years when 
Lehman was whip in the Assembly of Pennsylvania for a canal 
system and when Pennsylvanians were fluctuating among the 
changing currents of dwindling Federalism, waning Jeffersonian 
Democracy, emergent Jacksonian Democracy, and nondescript 
Anti-Masonry. 

There had been no college of engineering to train the younger 
Harris. He belonged to a time when the initiate in surveying was 
the chain-carrier, the rodman, the assistant, the map-maker to an 
experienced surveyor. Differentiation had not yet occurred be- 
tween civil engineer, canal engineer, railroad engineer, hydraulic 
engineer, mechanical engineer, electrical engineer. A bridge de- 
signer and builder was still in popular acceptance as much an 
architect as he was an engineer. If the neophyte did not learn 
by rule of thumb or by his own personal study of mathematics, 
geodesy, mechanics, hydraulics, natural philosophy, he learned 
from a superior, from an uncle, an older brother, a man to 
whom he virtually apprenticed himself, a father. In Pennsyl- 
vania, not having the advantage of the Erie Canal to act as a 
school of technology to him as it did to Nathan S. Roberts, Can- 
vass White, DeWitt Clinton, Jr., Edward F. Gay, and a multitude 
of other young surveyors of the first third of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, James Dunlop Harris learned first from his father and next 
from Nathan S. Roberts. Then having learned, he trained. As 
from schooling given them by their superior Canvass White, Sim- 
eon Guilford, Sylvester Welch, and William Milnor Roberts 
learned and became subsequently expert both in the construction 
of canals and railroads, so from schooling given him by Harris 
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William B. Foster, Jr., was to mount from distinction to distinc- 
tion as an engineer on canals in three states and as a paramount 
celebrity on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Much of the interest of the papers of Engineer James D. Harris 
is that they reveal what his equals in the profession, his subordi- 
nates, and his pupils thought about him, about other engineers, 
and about politicians of the day, what they thought professionally 
and what personally. With them we go not only back stage but 
back stairs, as we find opinions aired with frankness even to 
salaciousness in communications to the addressee, from whose re- 
sponses never one word of slur, one stroke of malice, one instance 
of profanity falls. Harris never pronounces himself a gentleman. 
He never forgets to practice what it is to be one. 


But his correspondence is not limited to his professional col- 
leagues or aides. It is directed to and from eminent men of the 
day like Josiah White, Simon Cameron, James Cameron, General 
Abner Lacock, Judge Thomas Burnside, and William Fisher 
Packer. Numerous letters are exchanged between Harris and 
Canal Commissioner John Mitchell. There are many exchanges 
between him and a succession of Secretaries to the Canal Board: 
Joseph McIlvaine, Francis R. Shunk, E. F. Pennypacker, Joseph 
Smith, and William C. McPherson. To the Board are formal com- 
munications and reports, with intervals, for many years. Contrac- 
tors on the Canal, ironmasters in Centre County, coal mine owners, 
lumber dealers, citizens—all address or are addressed by him. He 
is equally in touch with the promoters of the Pennsylvania-Ohio 
(Cross-Cut) Canal and those of the Bald Eagle and Spring Creek 
Navigation Company. A printed report of January 22, 1839," to 
the Union Canal Company on modes of enlarging their waterway 
between Reading and Middletown illuminates his conversancy 
with canal problems and his acceptability among experts. 


In his correspondence he becomes the exemplar of what must 
have been the professional deportment of many another forgotten 
engineer on the Pennsylvania Canal and the Public Works of the 
State between 1826 and 1845. The work of a canal builder as lo- 


% Communication from the President of the Union Canal Company, Accom- 
panied with a Report of James D. Harris, Principal Engineer, Relative to 
Enlarging the Union Canal, Read in the House of Representatives, February 
9, 1839. Boas and Coplan, Harrisburg, 1839. Harris Papers. 
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cater, designer, estimator, intermediary in contracts, inspector, re- 
jector, approver, general handy-man, consultant, censor, and pro- 
moter—all is illustrated there. Harris’ papers are a veritable 
signpost pointing to the resources of the official roster of Canal 
and Public Works map books and documents shelved in two cabi- 
nets and ten tiers in the Pennsylvania Land Office at Harrisburg. 


Of the map books in that roster there are fifty-two, whose con- 
tents are admittedly multifarious rather than finely comprehensive ; 
but they embrace the best records of surveys for the early public 
canals and railroads which the State now owns, and within them 
is many a drawing for bridge, dam, raft chute, lock, aqueduct, 
or the like. 


Unfortunately in instances where survey map books were, dur- 
ing building years, actually used by the engineer and his assistants, 
few copies survive. Too many of the maps preserved were for lo- 
cations never adopted or constructed. Of lock or aqueduct designs 
the same truth too much maintains. But by that token among the 
books many maps or drawings survive from the first surveyors 
and engineers for the Public Works, items like: 


a. “Plan and Profile of the Allegany Mountain between the head- 
waters of Blair’s Creek, a branch of the Juniata, and the moun- 
tain branch of the Conemaugh with the proposed Tunnel Line 
connecting the two streams and the Reservoirs and Feeders, 
State of Pennsylvania, 1824” (in Map Book No. 19), de- 
lineated by Charles Treziyulny for himself and his fellow com- 
missioners Jacob Holgate and James Clarke as the three men 
carried out legislative instructions of March 27, 1824. 

b. That masterpiece of map making in forty-eight panels executed 
by the brilliant surveyor Treziyulny and a corps of aides in 
1826 and 1827, “Charts and Profile” for the entire course and 
the total fall of the Susquehanna River from its great bend in 
New York State down through Pennsylvania to the Maryland 
Line (in Map Book No. 22). 

c. “Map of the Canal Route between Pittsburgh and Conneaut 
Lake, A. D. 1827. Charles T. Whippo, Civil Engr.” (in Map 
Book No. 41). 

d. Whippo’s “Maps and Profile of the Canal Lines on the North 
Branch of the Susquehanna River: From Nanticoke Falls to 
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Northumberland. M. R. Stealey, Draftsman, 1828” (in Map 
Book No. 29). 


. Moncure Robinson’s “Plan and Section of the proposed Sus- 


quehanna & Lehigh Canal surveyed Oct": 1828” (in Map Book 
No. 29). 


. Those two beautiful performances in cartography: “A Map 


and Profile for a Slack Water Navigation along the Mononga- 
hela River from the Virginia Line to Pittsburgh as Examined 
in 1828 by Edward F. Gay, Engineer” (in twenty panels in 
Map Book No. 5), and “A Map and Profile for a Slack Water 
Navigation along the Ohio River from Pittsburgh to Beaver 
as Examined in 1828 by Edward F. Gay Engineer” (in six 
panels in Map Book No. 6). 


. “Plan and Section of a canal from West Br. Div. Penna. Canal 


to W. Br. of Susque*: opposite Lewisburg, Surveyed 1830 
F. W. Rawle, Eng™:” (in Map Book No. 29). 


. That deft exercise for a youthful engineer who would subse- 


quently become the third president of the great Pennsylvania 
Railroad, “Plan and Section of a Survey for a Canal commenc- 
ing at Fair Mount Dam and extending along the western slope 
of the River Schuylkill to Mill Creek. Laid down from surveys 
made during the year 1833 by J. Edgar Thomson, Civil Eng* 
Drawn by John C. Trautwine Asst: Eng™: (in Map Book 
No. 7). 


. Draftsman A. W. Kennedy’s “Map of the Delaware Division 


of the Pennsylvania Canal, Bristol to Easton” (an undated 
item, but not later than 1830 or 1832, which fills Book No. 2). 


. That other impressive but undated work, aiming to note the 


promise of the iron industry to the Pennsylvania Canal and 
the promise of the Canal to industry, executed it is more than 
likely by the hand of James Dunlop Harris, “A Map showing 
the present termination of the West Branch Canal and the 
relative geographical positions of the Coal and Iron Regions” 
(in Map Book No. 29). 


In this varied cartographic abundance other inclusions are as 


worthy of respect among those who remember that the mind of 
Pennsylvania during the second quarter of the nineteenth century 
extended frequently from canals on to railroads. The two cabi- 
nets of map books reveal many another novelty. Here is the “Map 
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and Profile of the Proposed Route for a Railway and Canal from 
the Head of Juniata Canal to the Head of Kiskiminetas Feeder” 
(In Map Book No. 9) surveyed in 1826 by Canvass White’s aide 
George P. Olmsted, before there was either Juniata Canal or 
Kiskiminetas Feeder. Here in items 16. and 20. of Map Book No. 
1 are drawings for railways to avoid the Columbia and the Schuyl- 
kill Inclined Planes. Here, in item 3. of Map Book No. 4 drawn 
for J. D. Harris, Eng", by J. Paxton, is “Map and Profile of a 
Route for a Canal from the Pennsylvania Canal to New Berlin in 
Union County also of a Route for a Rail-Road between the Same 
Points” (an enterprise apparently of the year 1837).'* 

Item 20. of Map Book 29 is a “Plan for Improvements around 
Columbia Basin” reported, in conformity to resolutions of the 
Legislature of March and April, 1833, by Engineers E. F. Gay 
and A. B. Warford, indicating connections between the Columbia 
and Philadelphia Railroad and boat slips at the junction of that 
line with the Pennsylvania Canal. Item 26. of Map Book No. 7 is 
the “Map and Profile of the Gettysburg Rail Road as surveyed by 
Order of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 1839” by H. R. Camp- 
bell; and next to it is the unsigned and undated item, “Gettysburg 
Extension of the Pennsylvania Rail Road,” in three sections. A 
more ambitious but hardly more felicitous enterprise is suggested 
by the “Profile of the Harrisburg and Pittsburg Rail Road, Mid- 
dle Route and Conemaugh Route” surveyed for the State (but 
never subsequently built) under the direction of Charles F. 
Schlatter, with S. Moylan Fox, Principal Assistant, in 1840 
(Items, 23-29. of Map Book No. 5). 

Interesting in Map Book No. 51 are a set of “Maps of the 
Water Power on the N. Branch & Susq®. Divisions. Penna-Canal 
—A. B. Warford Engineer,” 1841-1842, which were executed by 
T. T. Wierman and Tho* H. Walker, assistant engineers, in 20 
panels, and which indirectly afforded as simple and forthright a 
summary as is discoverable today of the details of two divisions, 
from seven miles above Wilkes-Barre to Nanticoke to Northum- 
berland along the North Branch, and to Selinsgrove along the 
main trunk of the Susquehanna River to Lock No. 8 below Mt. 
Patrick. 

“Notes of Joseph M. Nesbit on two surveys done in 1837 along Penn’s 


Creek; and James D. Harris to the Canal Board, December 6, 1837. Harris 
Papers. 
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And, last to be mentioned here, from among the map books in 
the two cabinets in the Land Office, is a work of an experienced 
canal engineer on the West Branch, Robert Faries. His “Profile 
of Inclined Planes of A. P. R. R. in connection with Grades of 
New Road located by R. Faries, C. E. From Johnstown to Holli- 
daysburg 36.45 miles” is a sort of ghostly allusion to the New 
Allegheny Portage Railway to which in the early 1850’s Pennsyl- 
vania was giving much thought, large funds, and little realistic in- 
sight, as the incorporated Pennsylvania Railroad was gradually 
making its way across the Alleghenies to supplant the Old Portage 
which Moncure Robinson had designed and Sylvester Welch had 
built two decades—but in railway history a figurative half-mil- 
lenium—earlier. That item in Map Book No. 19 sings its own sort 
of swan song in the fading romance of the publicly owned rail- 
ways in the Commonwealth. 

More complete and more definitive than the canal and railroad 
map books in the Land Office are the contents of the ten tiers. 


Tier 1, which is typical in its scope, contains forty-three volumes 
of papers, nine for the Susquehanna Division of the Pennsylvania 
Canal, twenty-three for the Juniata Division, eleven for the Dela- 
ware Division. Certain volumes here file contracts on sections of 
the canal, or on bridges, culverts, aqueducts, dams, chutes, waste 
weirs, lock houses, fences, basins, docks, wharves, and the like. 
Other volumes file land and damage claims; still others, contrac- 
tors for relief, releases, damages, and compensations. 


Interesting are the volumes which index “Reports and Miscel- 
laneous Documents”, of which there are three volumes for the 
Susquehanna Division, 1826-1858; two for the Juniata Division, 
1826-1840, and three for that division, 1841-1858; and five for the 
Delaware Division, two for 1827-1835, one for 1836-1844, and 
two for 1845-1858. For here indexed with their names, although 
not in fixed chronological order, are the letters of canal engineers, 
superintendents, supervisors, contractors, proponents of ideas or 
devices to officials of the Pennsylvania Canal—letters which open 
many a personal window upon an era, among them not only con- 
tributions of Principal Engineers Thomas W. Kennedy, Henry 
G. Sargent, John H. Hopkins, and John Carey, but also from 
Lewis S. Coryell, designer of the lifting wheels for supplying the 
canal at the New Hope with water from the Delaware; from 
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Josiah White, the good Quaker director of the famous Lehigh 
Navigation Company, inventor and promoter; and from his aide 
Canvass White, pupil of the Erie Canal of New York. 

In the other nine tiers similar “Reports and Miscellaneous Docu- 
ments” appear for the North Branch, the Eastern, the Beaver, the 
French Creek, the Erie Extension, the West Branch, the Western 
Divisions, and the Wiconisco Canal, the Allegheny Portage, the Co- 
lumbia and Philadelphia and the Gettysburg Railroads. What the 
State of Pennsylvania and her engineers, superintendents, and 
like officers put their hands to is reflected in a vast correspondence. 


In the Columbia and Philadelphia Railroad volumes appear let- 
ters of the first Principal Engineer Major John Wilson; Josiah 
White, Principal Engineers Edward F. Gay and John P. Bailey; 
Superintendents John Barber and James Cameron; Judge Richard 
Peters, upon whose Belmont property the Schuylkill Plane im- 
pinged; Matthias William Baldwin, builder of locomotive engines 
for the railway, and founder of the Baldwin Locomotive Works in 
Philadelphia. 

In the Allegheny Portage volumes are letters of Moncure Rob- 
inson; Sylvester Welch; William Milnor Roberts; John W. 
Geary; Superintendents Samuel Jones and John Snodgrass; and 
of that famous engineer and inventor of wire rope John A. Roeb- 
ling, with whom contracts, in consequence of his own suggestion, 
were entered into to supply cables for drawing loaded canal boats 
up the inclined planes of the Railroad; of Philadelphia Post Mas- 
ter for the United States, Amos Kendall. 

In Eastern Division volumes occur communications from Wil- 
liam Lehman, the canal legislator; from William Strickland, first 
eminent as agent for the Philadelphia Improvement Society in 
their inquiry into the practicability of the early canals and rail- 
roads in England, later to be famous as the architect who built the 
United States Mint at Philadelphia and designed its State House 
for Tennessee; from Canvass White, pupil of the Erie Canal, 
Principal Engineer for the Union Canal, later to be also Principal 
Engineer for the Lehigh Navigation Company, mentor to engi- 
neers like Sylvester Welch and William Milnor Roberts; from 
Acting Canal Commissioner Charles Mowry; from John Forster, 
President of the Harrisburg Canal Company, a corporation which, 
unhappily, was to exist more for litigation than for construction ; 
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from Anthony B. Warford and divers more obscure engineers and 
superintendents. 

In the Juniata Division other men represent themselves: Acting 
Canal Commissioner James Clarke, earlier colleague of Jacob Hol- 
gate and Charles Treziyulny in the first survey for the Pennsyl- 
vania Canal; Principal Engineers DeWitt Clinton, Jr., Simeon 
Guilford, and Edward F. Gay; and various contractors. 

In Western Division volumes are letters from William Strick- 
land; from William B. Foster, Toll-Collector at Pittsburgh, and 
father of the engineer William B. Foster, Jr., and his more illus- 
trious brother Stephen Collins Foster, the song-writer; from 
Principal Engineers Nathan S. Roberts, James Dunlop Harris, 
Alonzo Livermore, and Sylvester Welch; from General Abner 
Lacock and Mayor John M. Snowden of Pittsburgh. 

Among Beaver Division documents are letters from Canal 
Commissioners John Mitchell and Abner Lacock; from that non- 
pareil cartographer Matthew R. Stealey; from his chief, Principal 
Engineer Dr. Charles T. Whippo; from Superintendent John 
Dickey ; and from his politically much troubled successor, Samuel 
Kerr. 

In the Erie Extension volume of “Reports and Miscellaneous 
Documents, 1836-1847,” John Mitchell, Charles T. Whippo, and 
William Milnor Roberts are numerously represented by letters. 
In the French Creek Division records Mitchell appears again, 
with Supervisors Hugh Brawley and George R. Espy (in 1839 
Governor Porter’s Auditor General); in one letter Professor 
David B. Douglass of West Point, original proponent of the 
French Creek Feeder; and in many, his successors, Engineers 
James Ferguson and Dr. Whippo. 

In the volumes of North Branch and North Branch Extension 
reports and documents occur again the familiar names of James 
Ferguson and Charles T. Whippo as writers of letters; and ac- 
companying these are John Bennett, John Mitchell, William B. 
Foster, Jr., James D. Harris, Victor E. Piollet, David Petriken, 
Superintendent John McReynolds, Principal Engineer William R. 
Maffet, Engineers Anthony B. Warford, T. T. Wierman, and 
John C. Mitchell, and Ellicott and Abbott of Philadelphia, manu- 
facturers of rail road and weigh lock scales and contractors for 
the famous weigh lock of the Pennsylvania Canal at Beach Haven. 
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Within West Branch Division volumes of letters are examples 
from Engineers Robert Faries, James D. Harris, Benjamin Ay- 
crigg, William B. Foster, Jr., and Joseph M. Nesbit, from Super- 
intendents William B. Mitchell and William Fisher Packer, the 
latter of whom was interested in the Pennsylvania Canal from 
early days as the editor of Williamsport’s Lycoming Gazette to 
later days as Pennsylvania’s Chief Executive ; and from his prede- 
cessor in that office, Governor George Wolf. 


Susquehanna Division volumes reveal letters of Engineers 
Simeon Guilford and Francis W. Rawle, Acting Canal Commis- 
sioner Charles Mowry, Toll Collector John Youngman, and Su- 
pervisor Jackson McFadden. In the one volume of records held 
by the State for the years 1837-1841 in connection with the Wi- 
conisco (Feeder) Canal the only names which stand out are those 
of Thomas Elder and Jacob M. Haldeman, bankers and land- 
owners along the Susquehanna in Dauphin County along the line 
of the projection, and of Engineer A. B. Warford and Superin- 
tendent Simon Sallade. 

Not less significant for archival contents than the above “Re- 
ports and Miscellaneous Documents” are the two volumes of 
“Surveys and Correspondence, 1825-1829,” and the volume “In- 
structions to Engineers, 1826-1829,” (all shelved in Tier No. 10) 
which together file a great number of letters related to the earliest 
field endeavors towards a Pennsylvania Canal. Here over their 
signatures, among those of numerous others, appear communica- 
tions from such pioneer aides in the Public Improvements as 
James Clarke, David B. Douglass, James Ferguson, Edward F. 
Gay, James D. Harris, Wm. R. Hopkins, Thomas G. Kennedy, 
Abner Lacock, Charles Mowry, Francis W. Rawle, Nathan S. 
Roberts, Moncure Robinson, David Scott, H. G. Sargent, Charles 
T. Whippo, John Wilson, and Canvass White. Of similar archival 
importance also, perhaps, is another volume of title “Water 
Power; Pennsylvania Canal and Public Works” (shelved in Tier 
No. 4), which garners 146 letters of recommendation and inquiry 
upon a subject which no modern student of rivers and utilities 
would normally ignore. 

Interesting, too, is a volume filed in Tier No. 10. “Surveys of 
Public Property—Department of Internal Affairs” (Book No. 4) 
preserves the record of surveys made in 184r and 1847 of the 
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fea.ures of the Pennsylvania Canal then owned and operated by 
the State. Within its brief compass are found small scale but skill- 
fully drawn maps for the greater part of the old system of Public 
Works, of locks, aqueducts, reservoirs, and the like, with measure- 
ments of water power available at each, and with incidental birds- 
eye views of all the important canal ports of the Commonwealth 
from Pittsburgh to Columbia; Williamsport,’ Nanticoke and 
Northumberland to Clark’s Ferry; Easton to Bristol. Here in 
miniature cartography, as it were, is exhibited a whole era of 
inland transportation. 


But comprehensive as can be any scribal view of Pennsylvania’s 
era of Public Improvements is that which the researcher can 
catch from the eleven folio volumes of the Canal Commissioners’ 
Journal from June 1, 1829, to July 25, 1859, and the one smaller 
book, “Minutes of the Board of Canal Commissioners, from May 
9, 1825, to May 30, 1829,” all shelved in Tier No. 8. Here in 
clerkly fair round hand is unfolded the business of an age. Every- 
thing that takes place in the annals of an organization is entered, 
from the employment or dismissal of a contractor or the appoint- 
ment or dismissal of an engineer or superintendent to the request 
for a design for a towing-path bridge, the refusal to accept an es- 
timate for the construction of a division, or the acceptance of re- 
pair costs on a dam. Commissioners vote to discharge, to let, to re- 
employ. They record their division of responsibilities, their meet- 
ings, their adjournments. Minutes reflect the peripatetic character 
of their activity; for they were not men laboring in one office on 
Capitol Hill—rather they were everywhere in the State, here in- 
specting a raft chute or an aqueduct, here determining with an 
engineer the form of structure to be attempted, here authorizing 
payments by a superintendent to a contractor or a canal laborer. 
And not all of them, the folio volumes make clear, were mere 
politicos. If they moved throughout the State from the Delaware 
to the Susquehanna, to the Kiskiminetas and the Allegheny, from 
Philadelphia to Erie, they worked also advisedly on the immediate 
scenes of operation: Abner Lacock on the Western Division, 
James Clarke on the Juniata, Charles Mowry on the Susquehanna 
and the Eastern, John Mitchell on the West Branch. 


The minutes of their meetings ignore, of course, many a claim 
and many a proposal. But, happily, where a gap occurs in the rec- 
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ord set down, there is closely at hand a cluster of letters in a 
volume of “Reports and Miscellaneous Documents,” to illuminate 
the omission. 

In brief, combined with the host of papers in other volumes of 
the Land Office tiers and cabinets, supplemented by the far more 
modest collection of the James Harris and the James Dunlop Har- 
ris Papers, the Commissioners’ Journal constitutes an open sesame 
to the history of industry and transportation in Pennsylvania for 
three of the most important decades of the nineteenth century, 
from 1825 to 1859. Moreover the Journal is carefully indexed. 


It is a matter of deep regret to the editor of PENNSYLVANIA 
History and to the author of the above article that the donor of 
the Harris Papers should have died before its appearance. 

A retired civil engineer, a leading citizen in Bellefonte, a director 
of the Centre County Library, and active figure in the Centre 
County Historical Society, Mr. John S. Sommerville was still 
carrying on notably in the fine tradition of his forbears when his 
death occurred at the age of eighty-four years, on December 21, 
1950. He was a gentleman and scholar particularly well versed in 
the history of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and most 
sedulous to preserve for Centre Countians, old and young, the 
dignity of their heritage as an integral force in the shaping of a 
great State and of the ideals of its citizens. Perhaps even more 
significant than that was his conviction that the important papers 
of a family which has served the public well can find no better and 
more appropriate final repository than among the carefully main- 
tained official records. If he did not attain to the eminence of either 
his grandfather James D. Harris or his great-grandfather James 
Harris as a public servant of Pennsylvania, at the least he kept his 
actions characteristic of their generosity and fidelity, and he gave 
in the same spirit as they had earlier given. 

His widow, Mrs. Kate D. Sommerville, wrote early this month 
to a member of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission staff that it was to him “the greatest relief to know that 
the Harris Papers would not be lost,” and that his associations 
with the gift of them had in his last year “brought the greatest 
pleasure and interest into his life.” 











PITTSBURGH’S COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DURING 
THE OPENING YEARS OF THE 
19TH CENTURY 


By CATHERINE E. REISER 


ITTSBURGH, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
P was an established town of about 2,000 inhabitants. By 1800 
Pittsburgh’s actual physical struggle against the frontier was over; 
the right to possess the land had been accepted; Indian troubles 
had been virtually non-existent in Western Pennsylvania since 
1794; and the status of political relationship with the federal gov- 
ernment had been defined. Pittsburgh was here to stay and grow! 

Pittsburgh’s commercial and industrial development was the re- 
sult of a group of factors which worked intermittently. Pittsburgh 
was, and is, the product of many fortuitous circumstances, namely : 
a strategic location, easily accessible natural resources, an in- 
creasing population, and a people with a ready aptitude for manu- 
facturing. 

Of these factors none is more important than Pittsburgh’s lo- 
cale. The town’s location, at the most strategic point at the head- 
waters of the Ohio, gave a great impetus to the growth, not only 
of the town’s population, but also to its commerce and industry. 
Especially was this significant in the days when travel and trans- 
portation were limited to the packtrain, the wagon, and the river 
boat. 

Pittsburgh’s geographic importance was further emphasized 
because the Allegheny Mountains separated eastern and western 
Pennsylvania and seriously retarded transportation and communi- 
cation between the two sections.’ Because of the high freight rates, 
people on the western side of the mountains looked to Pittsburgh 
for economic leadership and this dependency persisted even after 
the completion of the Pennsylvania State Works.’ 

*John Taylor, The Honest Man’s Almanac for 1813 (Pittsburgh, 1813). 


*A. L. Kohlmeier, The Old Northwest as the Keystone of the Arch of 
American Federal Union (Indiana, 1938), 9. 
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Early Pittsburgh took the shape of the hub of a giant wheel 
whose spokes extended in all directions. The strength of the wheel 
depended substantially upon a strong hub, and upon the contribut- 
ing support of each of the individual spokes that jointed the hub 
and the rim. Like spokes and hub uniting to form a good wheel, so 
did Pittsburgh and her rivers, roads and canals unite to produce an 
industrial center with a rapidly expanding trade area. Regardless 
of whether the channels brought commerce towards Pittsburgh, 
or carried it from Pittsburgh toward the periphery, they co- 
operated in strengthening the economic structure of Pittsburgh. 
The rivers, roads and canals, in addition to serving as conduits of 
economic goods, themselves stimulated settlement and economic 
development along their courses. Since they pointed toward Pitts- 
burgh, their economic increment added materially to the com- 
mercial increment of the city at the forks of the Ohio. 


Second, Pittsburgh was aided in her economic development 
because she was situated in the heart of a rich agricultural area. 
The soil of Western Pennsylvania was fertile, and the settlers 
were soon able to produce a surplus crop for sale. The port of 
Pittsburgh was the most convenient place for exchange or ship- 
ment, and for that reason, Pittsburgh became the middleman for 
the farmers of Western Pennsylvania. The abundance of con- 
veniently located natural resources also furthered Pittsburgh’s 
commercial and industrial development.* The land was covered by 
timber which furnished cheap building material. Coal was also 
plentiful and cheap, and although it was discovered and in use 
there for many years, it was not mined in large amounts until the 
industrial boom during the War of 1812. Iron ore, too, was read- 
ily available. The ore was not located in Pittsburgh proper, but 
the source of supply was not too remote. The neighboring coun- 
ties of Fayette, Westmoreland, and Somerset, having abundant 
quantities of iron ore, early developed furnaces from which the 
iron was sent to Pittsburgh to be made into articles needed for 
household and industrial use. Pittsburgh was fortunate in having 
access to the ore region, because the weight of the iron was too 
great to allow its transportation from the East. The fabrication 
of this bar-iron marked the beginning of Pittsburgh’s industrial 


* Neville B. Craig, History of Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh, 1851), 95. 
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growth, and Pittsburgh grew in proportion as the demand for iron 
increased. 

Third, Pittsburgh’s commerce, likewise, was stimulated im- 
measurably by the demands of the emigrants who passed through 
Pittsburgh on their way to the “West.” The increasing commer- 
cial activity resulting from the demands of these transients gave 
stimulus also to industrial development.t Demands for farm im- 
plements and building tools produced an expansion of the iron 
industry, while textile manufacturing and boat building found a 
ready market. The emigrants also aided Pittsburgh by paying 
cash for their supplies, and the merchants had money once again 
in their strong boxes even though the amounts were small. Mer- 
chants anticipating future sales were not slow to realize that a 
potential market was being created if they could only continue to 
supply the settlers with manufactured goods. 

Finally, not all the emigrants who came to Pittsburgh were 
transients ; many stopped at the forks of the Ohio. Its natural re- 
sources and economic possibilities attracted skilled laborers in 
ever increasing numbers. As early as 1802 Zadok Cramer, one of 
the earliest advocates of home industries in Pittsburgh, estimated 
that there were 46 classes of master tradesmen, or a total of 163 
master cra_ismen.® These men came to Pittsburgh because there 
was a demand for them. Blacksmiths, iron workers, brick makers, 
coopers, cloth weavers, tanners, masons—even “two hair dressers 
and perfumers” were included in this list. Thus, with the arrival 
of a skilled labor supply, Pittsburgh possessed the necessary pre- 
requisites for manufacturing. The foundation for almost unlimited 
growth was laid. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century, Pittsburgh with its 
nascent manufacturing was eager, if not quite ready, to play the 
role as a provided for the west. Zadok Cramer, in his Almanac 
for 1802, produced the following report of Pittsburgh’s manu- 
factures :° 


In the town of Pittsburgh there is one extensive 
brewery; in its vicinity, there are two glass works, the 


‘Randolph C. Downes, “Trades in Frontier Ohio,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, (1929-1930), XVI, 472. 

5 Zadok Cramer, Pittsburgh Almanack for the Year 1802, (Pittsburgh, 
1802). 
® Ibid., 1802. 
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third for the finer kind of glass is erecting; one exten- 

sive paper mill, several oil mills, fulling mills, powder 

bec iron works, salt works, saw and grist mills, boat 
ords..... 

Such fellow citizens, is your spirit of enterprise. 
Your manufacturies are going up around you as the 
weeds growth in a rich garden. Your exertions cannot be 
too much applauded. And, though Europeans may be 
jealous of your covering the seas with your Allegheny 
and Monongahela ships of war, they will do you the 
justice to admire your adventurous dispositions ex- 
hibited in so new a country. 


By 1800 Pittsburgh, past her hand-to-mouth stage of existence, 
was beginning to have a surplus to send to market. Had the eastern 
markets been accessible, probably Pittsburgh’s history would have 
been another epoch in the expansion of the Philadelphia market. 
Instead, Pittsburgh had a development of her own, and for some 
time afterward, she considered Philadelphia as a rival.’ The isola- 
tion that had been a disadvantage during the period of settlement 
proved to be a valuable incentive to economic development. 

The earliest surviving estimated summary of manufacturing in 
Pittsburgh was made by Zadok Cramer in his Almanack for the 
Year 1804. The total value of Pittsburgh’s manufactures was esti- 
mated by Cramer “to be upwards of $350,000.”* In the breakdown 
Cramer lists and partially prices 55 classes of goods which were 
manufactured in Pittsburgh. These manufactures were estimated 
by Cramer to total $266,403; this estimate included 12 items of 
country manufactures which were brought to Pittsburgh for the 
“bartering trade.” The total value of these articles was estimated 
to be $92,505, thus making the total of Pittsburgh’s manufactures 
$358,908. 

An analysis of this summary shows that the iron industry takes 
first place even in 1803, with the grand total $56,548.° Fifty tons 
of bar iron were produced in Pittsburgh proper; included were 
such specialized work as axes, hoes, nails, plough iron, ship-work, 
et cetera. Cramer quoted the selling price of bar iron at 17c per 
pound. He pointed out also that in the surrounding area bar iron 
was produced in the amount of 80 tons at a selling price of $160 

* Pittsburgh Commonwealth, November 5, 1806. 


Cramer, Almanack (1804), 21 
*°Cramer, Almanack (1804), 21. 
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per ton. Cut and hammered nails were produced in the amount of 
40 tons in Pittsburgh borough and they sold at 18c per pound. 

Textiles with a total value of $46,825 were second in importance 
in 1803. Linen was the best seller in the textile field with an output 
of 41,500 yards selling at 40c per yard both in Pittsburgh and in 
the country. Cotton, the new fabric of the nineteenth century, was 
second in the field with a total of 8,500 yards. Linsey-woolsey was 
still in demand with 7,500 yards being produced in 1803. Cotton 
was sold for $1.00 per yard in Pittsburgh and $.80 in the country; 
linsey-woolsey brought 50 to 60 cents per yard. Other textiles listed 
include tow linen, twilled bags, rag carpet, stockings, coverlid and 
diaper weave. 

Boat building was third in value of products manufactured ; the 
total given by Cramer at $40,000. Leather manufactured in Pitts- 
burgh in 1803 amounted to $34,165 and placed fourth in value. 
Cramer estimated that $10,000 worth of leather was tanned in that 
year, and that 5,180 pairs of shoes were manufactured to sell at 
75 cents per pair. Boots were sold at $6.00 per pair and 550 pairs 
were manufactured. Saddles and bridles were also important items 
produced in 1803. Cramer listed 450 saddles manufactured that sold 
for $15.00 apiece while 1,500 bridles were produced that sold at 
50 cents each. And last of all, buckskin breeches and dressed skins 
were produced to the amount of $2,300. 

Pittsburgh carpenters and furniture makers produced $33,900 
worth of wood products in 1803, according to Zadok Cramer, 
while the liquor trade crowded into sixth place. Total liquor pro- 
duction amounted to $32,100, with 3,200 barrels of whiskey being 
distilled in the surrounding area of Pittsburgh, and selling, inci- 
dentally, at $12 per barrel. Beer and ports sold at $5 per barrel, and 
900 barrels were brewed in Pittsburgh in 1803. 

The brick and stone industry fell into seventh place in the busi- 
ness line-up of 1803, but the drop was drastic—$17,500 in amount. 
Brass and tin totaled $15,600 in amount produced ; the hat and cap 
business amounted to $14,675. The glass industry placed tenth 
according to Cramer. Here production amounted to a total of 
$13,000 with window glass, bottles, jars, decanters, tumblers and 
blue glass being produced in the amount of $12,500, while glass 
cutting was valued at $500. Cramer added a postscript noting that 
the cutting was “equal to any cut in the states of Europe.” 
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Cramer listed numerous other products of Pittsburgh, produced 
in small amounts, but showing, nevertheless, that manufacturing 
had begun on a firm foundation. Howard C. Douds has estimated 
that by 1800 Pittsburgh had 63 shops (23 of which were general 
stores) 6 shoe shops, 4 bakeries and 4 hat shops.’® Zadok Cramer 
listed in his Almanac of 1802 a slightly varied estimate. He re- 
ported that there were 30 mercantile stores, 27 taverns, 1 book 
and stationery store and 2 printing offices. Probably Douds, in 
1936, confused the taverns with shops, while Zadok Cramer who 
was on the spot knew the exact character of each enterprise! 
Thus, by the opening of the nineteenth century, Pittsburgh was 
ready to become the provider of the West; and, as soon as she 
realized that she could produce items needed by the people of 
Western Pennsylvania and surrounding areas, her commercial 
life began to expand. Pittsburgh, as the hub of the wheel, was be- 
ing strengthened so as to support the increasing spokes. 

The longest, most significant of these spokes or conduits was 
the Ohio River, the link with the ever-growing West. Not only 
was the Ohio River Pittsburgh’s leading artery to the West but 
also her principal outlet to the world market at New Orleans." 
Pittsburghers would have preferred to trade directly with the East, 
but since water connections were not existent and the roads were 
almost impassable, Pittsburghers were forced to accept reluctantly 
the alternate route. At New Orleans the exporter sold his cargo 
and usually his boat. After seeing the sights of the metropolis, 
the boatman with his cash either took passage on a sailing vessel 
for Philadelphia or Baltimore, or walked home by way of Lake 
Pontchartrain, northward to Nashville and then to Pittsburgh. A 
return cargo was rarely taken up-stream because navigation 
against the current was slow, tedious and expensive. As a result, 
upstream trade was barely 10 per cent of the down-stream trade. 
Pittsburghers purchased those articles which they could not manu- 
facture in Philadelphia instead of New Orleans and transported 


* Howard C. Douds, Merchants and Merchandising in Pittsburgh, 1759- 
1800, Master’s Thesis (Pittsburgh, 1936), 29. 

“Tf the Mississippi Valley would have been forced to depend upon its over 
mountain route for contact with its markets, there would never have been 
any great commercial development, at least not until railroads became more 
numerous than they are at the present time.” Rowland Dunbar, “The Missis- 
sippi Valley in American History,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, Proceedings (1915-1916), IX, 65. 
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them overland to Pittsburgh, thus forming a triangular trade which 
continued even after the introduction of the steam boat on the 
Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. 

Pittsburghers, usually ready to sail with the spring floods,” 
hoping thereby to reach New Orleans before the market was over- 
crowded, were shipping flour, whiskey, bar iron and castings, glass, 
salted pork and beef, copper and tin wares, cordage, apples, cider, 
peach and apple brandy to New Orleans. These commodities in- 
creased annually in volume and variety. In 1801 the total of ex- 
ports by the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers was $3,649,322, of 
which Pennsylvania and the territory northwest of Ohio sent 
$485,000.** In 1802 the total value of produce reached $4,475,364, 
of which Pennsylvania exported $700,000. The total amount of 
freight received at New Orleans by way of the river in 1801 was 
38,325 tons, and in 1802 the amount rose to 45,906 tons. Year by 
year the river traffic increased in size and value, but it is question- 
able if the importance of the river was ever greater than it was at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century when there was so little 
competition from other routes to East and West. 


The Monongahela and Allegheny Rivers also had a steady and 
increasing influence on Pittsburgh’s industrial and commercial 
development. Along the banks of the Monongahela increasingly 
large amounts of goods collected for shipment down the Ohio 
Valley. On the north side of the town products of the Allegheny 
Valley were received. Heavily ladened wagons from the East and 
from the West converged on Liberty Street and made that district 
famous for the wagon trade. Despite poor roads and high freight 
rates, overland trade with Philadelphia was necessary, and this 
trade increased in spite of handicaps and the editorial scoldings of 
Chamber of Commerce-minded editors. The spokes of this giant 
economic wheel were developing just as rapidly as the hub. 


“Cramer, Navigator (1821), 31. 

%U. S. House Ex. Docs. 50 Congress, 1 Session, XX, No. 6, Pt. 2, 183. 
The value of receipts received at New Orleans for 1801 and 1802 is as 
follows: 











1801 1802 
Asserican: territories »sccccc 2,111,672 2,634,564 
Pennsylvania and territories northwest of Ohio 485,000 700,000 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mississippi —-...-..._ 1,626,672 1,522,064 
Mississippi territory aes 412,500 
Spanish possessions —.. 1,537,650 1,840,000 
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Commercial procedure in 1800 was a decidedly different process 
from that of today.** Business was small, restricted, intimate, ham- 
pered, and encumbered by numerous disadvantages, but these 
handicaps were accepted as ordinary routine. Moreover, one of 
the cardinal principles of merchandising was to buy only the neces- 
sities of life. Both merchants and individuals were governed by 
this philosophy, because money and products alike were relatively 
scarce. 

The business methods reflected the tempo of the times, and the 
period was highly personalized and local in outlook. Friendship, 
or at least acquaintance, was an important element in business, be- 
cause merchants were primarily citizens of a community, and cus- 
tomers were individuals, not mere sales slips. Manufacturers as 
yet could not offer the modern facilities of traveling salesmen, 
samples, and mail orders, because business was not standardized 
nor had mass production or mass consumption, for that matter, 
made buying possible on a large scale. Furthermore, the character 
and integrity of the merchant were considered of prime impor- 
tance because trademarks were unknown." In the absence of stand- 
ards, goods had to be personally examined, or at least vouched for 
by a “friend.’** Every grade of products was marketed, and the 
quality varied from one extreme to the other. Flour was branded 
fine, super, extra, and then it was still a gamble which grade one 
would get.1* Pork was also branded bulk, mess, prime, and cargo, 
while the quality of salt depended on its origin as well as three 
different grades. Both pork and salt were usually inspected, as 
well as whiskey, tobacco, and molasses. No one was completely 
successful in raising standards because the inspection was optional. 
For the most part, a buyer had to rely on his eyes and nose and a 
sound judgment. Weights and measures were as varied as the 
grades and the shops. Every conceivable container was utilized, 
and the size and weight depended on the fancy of the producer. 

Business, too, for the most part, was restricted to a small area. 
Although there was a certain amount of eastern or foreign goods 
imported into Pittsburgh, these imports travelled slowly. Haste 


“Douds, Merchants and Merchandising in Pittsburgh, 29. 

“Craig Papers, Isaac Craig to Colonel Isaac Meason, Pittsburgh, May 
8, 1801, in Craig Papers, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
* Pittsburgh Commonwealth, October 19, 1805. 
* Pittsburgh Gasette, November 2, 1793. 
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was physically impossible; nothing faster than the speed of a 
horse was known at the beginning of the century and even the 
horse was hampered by the bad roads. Business was tuned to 
meet the needs of a slow-moving world, and its methods, as com- 
pared with those of the present, were dilatory and wasteful. Effi- 
ciency experts and time-saving devices were unnecessary where 
time was plentiful and clock punching was unknown. Eight-hour 
working days and five-day weeks were impossible, for time meant 
nothing; business was a twenty-four hour job with time-out for 
numerous short naps. Keyed to a lower tempo, business hours 
meant long hours, and one’s work was never done. 

The entire process of buying and selling was not only extremely 
personal in those days before the telephone and the telegraph, but 
also was closely interwoven with production so that the two opera- 
tions were inseparable. A large part of Pittsburgh’s independent 
retailing originated in the small “manufacturies” where the pro- 
ducer manufactured and also sold the article directly to the con- 
sumer. Pittsburgh in 1802 boasted of 46 different classes of master 
tradesmen, and these master craftsmen offered to their customers 
a variety of products, such as shoes, boats, trunks, brushes, cabi- 
nets, chairs, candles, clocks and watches, cloth, guns, hats, pottery, 
glass, nails, pumps, saddles, wagons, coaches, scythes, sickles, and 
other tools.** In addition to these small factories and shops, Pitts- 
burgh had 30 mercantile stores. No information is given as to what 
else “mercantile stores” sold, but the newspaper advertisements 
give the impression that these stores handled primarily the prod- 
ucts of eastern manufacturers. James McDowell announced to 
the public that he had just received a “fresh assortment of Dry 
Goods, Groceries, Queensware, Glass and Hardware” which he 
would sell for cash or country produce ;?® John A. Tarascon ad- 
vertised “Woollens [sic] Linnens [sic] and Cotten Goods [sic]”.*° 
Joseph McClurg offered his store goods from Baltimore and 
Philadelphia either “wholesale or retail for cash or approved prod- 
uce.’’+. Other retail establishments were also frequently described 
as selling “general merchandise” and, although the proprietors 
were local merchants, they did not sell local products exclusively. 
In short, Pittsburgh merchants might be divided into two distinct 


Cramer, Almanack (1802). 
9 Pittsburgh Commonwealth, December 11, 1805. 
Pittsburgh Commonwealth, November 20, 1805. 
*\ Ibid., September 18, 1805. 
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classes: first, those who were retailers, or shop keepers, dealing 
primarily in eastern merchandise; second, the small merchant- 
manufacturer who made a certain type of product and sold it di- 
rectly. Both classes were important factors in Pittsburgh com- 
mercial history; both contributed to make Pittsburgh the great 
commercial center, but the merchant-manufacturer was the basic 
foundation for Pittsburgh commercial progress. 

In addition to the little merchant-manufacturers and stores, 
Pittsburghers did a vast local business at the public market houses. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century, Pittsburgh had three 
market houses: one located at the Diamond opposite the Court 
house ; another at the corner of Market and Second Streets; and 
the third at the end of Market Street on the bank of the Monon- 
gahela River. Here the farmers of the surrounding county brought 
their products to sell in order that they might get cash to buy 
Pittsburgh store goods. An example of the prices and the types 
of articles sold in 1801 can be seen from the prices current found 
in the Pittsburgh Gazette for January 9, 1801.** Beef, pork and 
venison sold for 3c per pound; veal and mutton at 4c per pound; 
flour $1.25 per bbl; potatoes 25c a bushel; butter 10c per pound; 
eggs 7c per dozen; turkeys 40c apiece; geese 25c; ducks 12c and 
fowls 7c. 

The farmers, however, were not limited to these markets, and 
the majority of the Pittsburgh merchants would take produce in 
exchange for their manufactured articles. Bartering was a com- 
mon practice because money was scarce. Lacking an adequate me- 
dium of exchange, local merchants took products in place of cash. 
Denny and Foster’s advertisement illustrates the common prac- 
tice; they advertised that they had “Prime Soal [sic] leather, of 
clean, well-trimmed, Spanish Hides which they will exchange at 
the rate of 2s. per pound for Flax linen at 3s. per yard, tow linen 
at 2s. per yard and good twilled bags at 7s6p.’** Not all trade was 
barter, however, and merchants even advertised for certain prod- 
ucts, offering cash for them. 

Pittsburgh was a busy mart even in 1800. Despite handicaps 
and limitations, its commerce was healthy and active. Pittsburgh 
faced the new century with confidence and hope. Pittsburgh was 
apparently here to stay! 


= Pittsburgh Gazette, January 9, 1801. 
*% Pittsburgh Commonwealth, November 30, 1808. 











THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION AT READING 


By Puirie S. Kien 


ELEGATES from all quarters of the Commonwealth found 
Berks County at its best during the two-day meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Association at Reading last October 20 
and 21. With the foliage at the height of its autumn splendor, corn 
in the shock and pumpkins round and plump, a cool tang in the 
air, but the sun still strong and warm, “Old Berks” was a symbol 
of fruitful Pennsylvania, and a compelling invitation to a fruitful 
meeting. 

The Convention opened at 12:30 P.M. on Friday, with a lunch- 
eon in the flower-decked auditorium of the Historical Society of 
Berks County, our genial hosts. President Harry V. Masters, of 
Albright College, presided, introducing President Louis J. Heiz- 
mann of the Berks County Society, who welcomed the assembled 
group. J. Bennett Nolan, Esq., then spoke on “Reading City in 
History.” With his well-known combination of easy informality 
and phrases perfectly turned, Mr. Nolan traced a series of inter- 
esting episodes in the long history of Reading. He dwelt upon the 
fondness of the Penns for this colonial village, of Franklin’s in- 
terest in it as a defense frontier post during the French and Indian 
war, of its eminence as a supply center during the dark days of 
the American Revolution, of Lincoln’s expressed desire to visit 
here and the reasons why, even in death, his wish remained un- 
fulfilled, of Reading’s part in the election of President Hayes, 
through the agency of one of her sons who served on the Electoral 
Commission in that disputed contest—William Strong, and of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s connection with the city. 

At the afternoon session, presided over by Dr. Whitfield J. 
Bell of Dickinson College, three papers of unusual merit were pre- 
sented. Rt. Rev. Kenneth G. Hamilton, Episcopus Fratrum, spoke 
on the “Cultural Contributions of Moravian Missions among the 
Indians.” Bishop Hamilton, after tracing the wide extent of Mora- 
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vian influence, and pointing out that the fundamental aim of Mo- 
ravian missionaries was real conversion rather than mere charity 
or social work, appraised the results of the missionary effort. 
These were fivefold: a wider knowledge of the Scriptures; the 
creation of an educational program among the Indians; the culti- 
vation of music; progress in external matters such as living stand- 
ards, cleanliness, orderliness, development of crafts, etc.; and the 
improvement of social relations, particularly the marriage rela- 
tion. In concluding, Bishop Hamilton noted that Moravian in- 
fluence went far beyond the Christian Indian villages. It was carried 
not only by migrant Indians, but by white travellers into far corners 
of the continent. 

Stevenson W. Fletcher, Dean Emeritus of the School of Agri- 
culture of the Pennsylvania State College, spoke next on “The Ex- 
pansion of the Agricultural Frontier.” Dean Fletcher introduced 
his subject by explaining the original bases of Pennsylvania’s ag- 
ricultural growth: Penn’s ideal of a land of small free-hold farms, 
the magnetism of good, cheap land, and the diversity of the early 
population. The various emigrant groups each sought land similar 
to that which they had known in the “old country.” The Germans, 
thus, settled the limestone valleys, not because they were most ac- 
cessible, but because they were most familiar. These valleys the 
Germans sought out in every portion of the state, in Somerset 
and Centre Counties, as well as in Lancaster and Berks. The 
Scotch-Irish, on the other hand, wanted slate land, with plenty 
of water but as little timber as possible. Dean Fletcher finally de- 
scribed how the great land speculation schemes of the late 18th 
century greatly retarded the agricultural growth of western Penn- 
sylvania. 

Lawrence S. Thurman, Curator of Old Economy, interestingly 
described the work of restoration which is now in progress at 
Economy, and spoke of the history of the community. In the seven- 
teen original buildings at Ambridge, site of the Economy settle- 
ment, fifty-two rooms have already been restored to their original 
condition. Mr. Thurman emphasized the fact that the physical re- 
mains at Economy were so well preserved that little reconstruction 
was necessary; the primary work was the restoration of detail, a 
project facilitated by the existence at Ambridge of some 100,000 
documents relating to the Rappist colony. As a sample of the 
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original material still intact, he mentioned the 3500 volume library 
of the community. In a brief historical survey of the Economy 
experiment, Mr. Thurman indicated the importance of the work 
accomplished there, both in the economic and social life of the 
Commonwealth. 


On Friday evening, after a succulent lobster dinner at the Berk- 
shire Country Club, Dr. Roy F. Nichols, past-President of the 
Association, spoke on “Where Did Our Colonial Forefathers 
Learn Politics?” Dr. Nichols recreated the story of half a dozen 
small but significant political gatherings in 16th and 17th century 
England which were symbolic of later American political habits 
of thought and action. During his recent lectureship in England, 
Dr. Nichols visited the scenes of these gatherings—East Anglia, 
where a handful of Cambridge students met to discuss in secret 
the idea of the Reformation; Scrooby, where Separatism flour- 
ished ; Fillpot Lane, London, where the idea of representative gov- 
ernment for Virginia was planned by London Company members ; 
and others. In these small, intimate, sometimes secret meetings of 
young Englishmen, two ideas were put into action which were rare 
in Tudor and early Stuart England—the idea of free inquiry, and 
the idea of self-government. These ideas later became the signifi- 
cant bases of colonial political theory and practice. 


At the Council meeting, held at the home of J. Bennett Nolan 
after the annual dinner, the major topic of discussion was how to 
enable the Association to defray the rising cost of publishing its 
magazine in this period of inflation. The solution of this problem, 
most agreed, was to be found in expanding the membership of the 
organization. In order to meet the immediate problem, the Coun- 
cil voted that each Council member should pay a Sustaining Mem- 
bership fee for the ensuing year. As this was the second time 
Council had taken such action to meet a threatened budget deficit, 
it was further agreed that the Council should recommend to the 
business meeting that the regular annual dues should be raised 
by $1.00, making these dues $4.00 for individual members, and 
$4.50 for institutions. 

The new editorship of Pennsylvania History was thoroughly 
discussed. As the Council felt it was not ready to make a final 
decision on a new editor at the meeting, it was formally agreed 
that Dr. Stevens, Dr. Nichols, and Dr. Hamilton should constitute 
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a committee to investigate further the qualifications of candidates 
for the post and to report to Council by mail as soon as possible. 

The Annual Business Meeting convened at the Historical So- 
ciety of Berks County on Saturday morning, October 21. After 
the minutes and the report of the Secretary had been approved, 
President Stevens announced that Mr. Melville Boyer had con- 
sented to devote special attention to ways and means of obtaining 
a wider circulation of Pennsylvania History magazine in the pub- 
lic schools of the Commonwealth. 

Dr. Gipson reported resolutions expressing the deep sorrow of 
the Association at the loss of a dear friend and colleague, and one 
of the most active and loyal members of the Association, Dr. J. 
Paul Selsam. The membership rose in silent tribute to the memory 
of Dr. Selsam. 

Dr. Nichols reported for the nominating committee, making the 
following recommendations: for lst Vice President, to fill the un- 
expired term of Dr. Selsam, Paul Giddens; for 3rd Vice Presi- 
dent, for a three-year term, James A. Barnes; for Council, for 
three years, J. Orin Oliphant, William A. Russ, Whitfield J. Bell, 
and Ralph Cordier. All of the above were placed in nomination, 
and the Secretary was instructed by the membership to cast a 
unanimous ballot for their election. 

The Committee on Resolutions offered resolutions of thanks 
to the Historical Society of Berks County for its hospitality, and 
to the Committee on Local Arrangements for its excellent work. 
Dr. Nichols offered a resolution expressing the appreciation of the 
Association for the long and faithful service rendered by Mrs. 
Alice W. Frazier in handling the clerical burden of bookkeeping 
for the organization. 

Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh reported on the sale of the Pennsyl- 
vania History Studies Series, stating that approximately 2,000 of 
the Pennsylvania-German pamphlets had been sold, and 1000 each 
of the Quaker and Scotch-Irish pamphlets. 

It was moved, seconded and passed that the recommendation of 
Council for raising annual dues by $1.00 be accepted, to become 
effective on January 1, 1951. The Secretary was instructed to bill 
members at the new rate when their present subscriptions expired. 

Frederic K. Miller, Acting President of Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege, opened the historical session which followed the business 
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meeting, introducing the speakers. Dr. Arthur C. Bining, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, presented the first paper, entitled 
“Tron Masters of Pennsylvania.” He first traced the growth of the 
colonial iron industry in particular areas, speaking of Rutter, 
Stiegel and Potts in eastern section; Miles, Benner, and Curtin in 
central Pennsylvania; and Hayden, Jones, Oliphant, Turnbull, 
and others in the west. He then described the background and 
character of many of these early enterprisers. Contrary to com- 
mon opinion, they were not all wealthy, nor aristocratic. Before 
becoming iron-masters, some had been blacksmiths, some clerks, 
some merchants, some farmers. Nor were they isolated from the 
life of other colonists. They engaged actively in politics, serving 
as judges and representatives, and all but two gave personal sup- 
port to the American Revolutionary forces. Early in the 19th 
century came the transition from the early iron master who 
worked alongside his men, to the industrial age which broke down 
this personal relationship. Dr. Bining suggested Robert Coleman 
and Clement Brook as examples of iron masters who fore- 
shadowed the industrial age of iron production. 


Dr. Catherine E. Reiser, of the University of Pittsburgh, spoke 
on “Pittsburgh Commerce and Industry in the Early Years of the 
Nineteenth Century.” Dr. Reiser explained that Pittsburgh’s com- 
mercial importance, after the frontier had passed beyond it, 
rested upon four factors: it was the center of a natural economic 
area, it was situated in the heart of a thriving agricultural region, 
it became a supply center for transients moving farther west, and 
its geographic isolation, at this time, proved a stimulus to the cre- 
ation of local markets. Pittsburgh’s industry, in 1803, produced 
the following commodities, listed in order of importance: iron, 
textiles, boats, leather, wood products, liquor, brick and stone, 
and glass. These products were exported mostly to New Orleans. 
Imports, on the other hand, usually came from Philadelphia. Com- 
mercial activities were complicated by the lack of a dependable 
currency. Much business had to be done on a barter basis. Pitts- 
burgh merchants of this era were primarily of two types: those 
who sold non-Pittsburgh merchandise, and local manufacturers 
who acted also as retail merchants selling the products of their 
own manufacture. The public market houses, also, held an impor- 
tant place in commercial exchange. 
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To conclude the morning session, Edward M. Riley, Historian 
of the Independence National Park Project, gave a fascinating 
description of the program now in progress to restore the Inde- 
pendence Hall area in Philadelphia to something like its original 
appearance. Under his formal topic, “The National Park Service 
Program in Old Philadelphia,” Mr. Riley explained the develop- 
ment of federal legislation since 1906 regarding the preservation 
of historical sites. He noted that the number of sites now being 
cared for has grown from nine in 1916 to 116 in 1950, while the 
number of visitors to these places has increased from 5 million 
in 1945 to 12 million in 1950. The National Park Service empha- 
sizes the conservation rather than the restoration or reconstruction 
of sites. Nonetheless, in the Independence Square project in Phila- 
delphia, much restoration will be needed. Mr. Riley explained that 
a state project is working to clear buildings from the area north 
of Independence Square, while the national government project 
is responsible for the region to the east, between Independence 
Hall and the Delaware. Modern buildings will be removed from 
this area, while such early structures as the First Bank of the 
United States, the Merchant’s Exchange, the Bishop White and 
the Moylan houses, Carpenter’s Hall, and Christ Church will re- 
main. The ultimate result will be a large park area in the vicinity 
of Independence Hall, in which all structures will be reminiscent 
of the formative years of the Republic. 


For luncheon on Saturday, about fifty cars proceeded from 
Reading to the Daniel Boone Homestead. There, in the Boy Scout 
lodge, the delegation of over one hundred was served a home- 
style Pennsylvania Dutch dinner: swivveli soup, schmerecase, 
shoo-fly pie (for regular—not for dessert), and a further variety 
too large to mention. Isaac C. Sutton, Esq., who contributed much 
to create the Boy Scout camp at the homestead, spoke briefly on 
the boyhood life of Boone, after which the party visited the home. 
Leaving there at about 3 o’clock, the party drove to Hopewell 
Village, a memorable ride in brilliant sunshine through some of 
the most vivid autumn foliage that your reporter has ever seen. 

At Hopewell Village, site of one of the best preserved colonial 
charcoal iron operations in this country, the historians were wel- 
comed by National Park Service regional historian, Roy E. Ap- 
pleman, and escorted through the numerous buildings by other 
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officials of the Park Service. The museum, and the reconstruction 
project of the great thirty-foot waterwheel and its blowing tubs 
were extremely popular attractions, as were the stack, the mansion 
house, and many other features of this large iron-making project. 

The glorious weather, the friendly consideration of our hosts 
in providing for our comfort and pleasure, the unity of the pro- 
gram, the excellence of the papers, the size of the attendance, the 
interest of the tour—in short, every phase of the meeting contrib- 
uted its part to making the whole an event of outstanding satis- 
faction to those who were fortunate enough to attend. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


By Donatp H. Kent 
Associate State Historian 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


T IS hardly necessary to add to the fine account of the Reading 
meeting prepared by our competent secretary. It is not out of 

place, however, to note that it was one of our most successful 
meetings in recent years. The program committee and the local 
arrangements committee functioned with efficiency and success and 
deserve hearty thanks for a job well done. Next year’s meeting is 
planned for State College with the Centre County Historical So- 
ciety and The Pennsylvania State College as hosts. The exact date 
has not been considered, but it will be in October. 

The Council has approved the appointment of an entire new 
staff of editors for Pennsylvania History. Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace 
will take over the editorship so capably handled by Dr. Milton W. 
Hamilton. Doctor Wallace is one of Pennsylvania’s best known 
historians and biographers. He can be counted upon to continue to 
produce a magazine characterized by high standards of scholarship 
and yet one appealing to the general interest in Pennsylvania his- 
tory. Mr. Donald H. Kent, Associate State Historian, has been 
named associate editor, and Mr. Melville J. Boyer will serve as 
assistant editor. Both will assume an active role in the develop- 
ment of the magazine. 


A letter has been drafted to be sent to the schools of the State 
about mid-January emphasizing the practical and long range edu- 
cational value of our magazine. Some thought is being given to the 
preparation of a teachers’ manual or guide for the use of Pennsyl- 
vania History in the classroom. Melville J. Boyer, as chairman of 
the committee on use of Pennsylvania History in the schools, is 
directing this program. Mr. Boyer is head of the social studies de- 
partment in the Allentown High School, as well as secretary of 
the Lehigh County Historical Society. He was elected to the Asso- 
ciation’s council at the October meeting. 
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As a further part of the drive to strengthen the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association and its work among the public schools of 
the Commonwealth, Dr. Ralph Cordier, director of social studies, 
Indiana State Teachers College, has been added to the member- 
ship of our council. Doctor Cordier is chairman of the committee 
which recently completed a thorough reorganization of the social 
studies curriculum for the secondary schools which will be re- 
leased next fall by the Department of Public Instruction. Doctor 
Cordier also is Education Editor for American Heritage. He has 
long been prominent among the social studies teachers in the United 
States and should prove a strong, new member of our council. 

All of the membership received in December a personal letter 
suggesting certain steps which might be taken to secure at least 
one new member for the Association. At this writing, we do not 
know the nature of the response. I hope it has been substantial. 
If use has not yet been made of the membership literature enclosed 
with the letter of last December, will you please, early in 1951, 
attempt to provide us with another membership? We need your 
help. 


& 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Adams County Historical Society held its first autumn 
meeting on October 3. Homer N. Young spoke on the Adams 
County Sesquicentennial. Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh, the chairman 
of the Society’s sesquicentennial committee, told the members 
about the gratifying increase in interest in the Society, and about 
the plans for the compilation of a complete and authentic county 
history. He asked for volunteers to help with detail work and do 
historical studies on special phases of the county’s past. The so- 
ciety voted to pay the final cost of titling the color motion picture 
of the Sesquicentennial, which was shown at the November 
meeting. At the meeting on December 5, Mrs. Dora G. Houck 
spoke on the history of New Oxford. 


The annual pilgrimage of the Historical Society of Berks 
County was held on October 14, touring historic sites in north- 
eastern Berks County. At the mid-point of the trip, there was a 
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luncheon at Kutztown State Teachers College, where addresses 
by Dr. Alvin F. Kemp, former county superintendent of schools, 
and Dr. Italo de Francesco, of the college art department, were 
given. On October 20 and 21, the Berks County society was host 
to the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association, 
and most graciously fulfilled that function. On November 10, the 
William Bird chapter of the Junior Historians, of the Birdsboro 
High School, presented a program on “Legend and History in 
Drama,” under the direction of Miss Edna Handwork. 


Herbert E. Stover, principal of the Lewisburg schools, and 
noted historical novelist, addressed the September 22 meeting of 
the Bradford County Historical Society in Towanda. On October 
26 Miss Mary E. Cunningham, of the New York Historical As- 
sociation, spoke on the work of her organization and showed pic- 
tures of Cooperstown. Earle W. Newton, director of Old Stur- 
bridge, gave an illustrated lecture on November 16. On December 
14, the society was addressed by Thomas Murphy, associate edi- 
tor of the Scranton Times, president of the Lackawanna Histori- 
cal Society, and member of the Pennsylvania Historical and Mu- 
seum Commission. 


Horace M. Mann, curator of the museum of the Bucks County 
Historical Society, addressed the Doylestown Rotary Club on Oc- 
tober 18, his subject being the early development of Pennsylvania 
and of Bucks County. 


The new Archives of the Catholic Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, in the Duquesne University Library, were formally 
dedicated on October 8 by the Most Reverend John Francis Dear- 
den, Coadjutor Bishop of Pittsburgh. On November 1, the Society 
attended ceremonies at St. Mary of Mercy Church in observance 
of the promulgation of the dogma of the Assumption and in com- 
memoration of the dedication under the same title of the Chapel 
at Fort Duquesne in 1754. 


At the October 17 meeting of the Chester County Historical 
Society, Joe K. Kindig, 3d, of York, spoke on “18th Century 
Philadelphia Furniture.” Dr. Paul Miller Cuncannon, of the West 
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Chester State Teachers College, was the speaker on November 
21, his topic being “Woodrow Wilson—Scholar and Statesman.” 
Dr. Francis Harvey Green, president of the Society, was the 
speaker at the meeting on December 19, and there was a special 
Christmas program. 


The City History Society of Philadelphia celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary in a meeting at the Hotel Whittier on October 17. The 
secretary, David I. Moore, told the story of the founding of the 
Society and of its many activities. The Society held its annual 
meeting and election of officers on November 21, in the John 
Ashurst Room of the Free Library of Philadelphia. Franklin H. 
Price, the librarian, gave an address of welcome. 


Two Hamilton prize essays were read at the meeting of the 
Hamilton Library and Historical Association of Cumberland 
County, in Carlisle, on November 17. Shirley Lyzotte Miller’s 
paper had the title, “From Indian Trails to Roads and Streets,” 
while Walter Joseph Ryan’s dealt with “Stuart’s Chambersburg 
Raid.” At the meeting of December 17, Mrs. Lenore E. Flower 
spoke on “Slave Owners of Cumberland County.” During the 
coming year the Association plans to publish a book concerning the 
history of Carlisle and the county, as its contribution to the cele- 
bration of the bicentenary. 


Dr. R. W. Brown, President of the Reading Company, addressed 
the Historical Society of Dauphin County on September 18. His 
paper on “Friedrich List, the Father of German Railroads, His 
Residence in Dauphin and Schuylkill Counties, Pennsylvania” has 
been published. On November 20 Hon. Ray F. Smock, State Secre- 
tary of Highways, spoke on “The Historic Roads and Trails in 
Dauphin County.” 


The Delaware County Historical Society held its annual meet- 
ing and dinner on October 25. Hon. E. LeRoy van Roden, Judge 
of the Orphans’ Court, spoke on “Important History Which Is 
Being Made Today.” All the incumbent officers and directors were 
re-elected. There were reports on the progress of improvements at 
the Old Court House, society headquarters, and at the Caleb Pusey 
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House. The trustees of the Pusey House recently held an organi- 
zation meeting and elected Chester F. Baker as secretary and the 
Delaware County Historical Society as treasurer. 


Under the will of William Overington, Jr., the Historical So- 
ciety of Frankford will receive much of his collection of historical 
books, pamphlets, magazines, papers, memoranda, and pictures. 
Mr. Overington had been a trustee of the Society for 45 years. At 
the meeting on November 14, Ernest A. Cramer addressed the 
Society on “The Story of Timekeeping.” 


The Germantown Historical Society celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary in October, an event which was signalized by an editorial 
in the Germantown Courier calling attention to its services to the 
community as an “able and earnest keeper-of-its-records,” with a 
“ceaseless concern for Germantown’s rich past.” 


The Haverford Township Historical Society held a pilgrimage 
on October 14, visiting John Morton Homestead, Governor Printz 
Park, the Pusey House, and other historic places in Delaware 
County and the City of Chester. 


The Friends Historical Association held its annual meeting on 
November 27, in the auditorium of the Friends Select School in 
Philadelphia. C. Marshall Taylor gave an address entitled, “Mr. 
Whittier Comes to Town.” 


The Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County has 
appointed a committee to preserve newspaper clippings concerning 
activities of county men and women in the service. During World 
War II a similar project was carried on, and its results are now 
in the library of the Indiana State Teachers College. Another 
committee is gathering material on early marriage records in the 
county. 


The Indiana County society took an active part in the celebra- 
tion of Pennsylvania Week, arranging window displays, pub- 
licizing history through the newspapers and radio, and promoting 
and assisting in historical programs in the schools. A radio pro- 
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gram, “The McClurkin Story,” presented by players of the Indiana 
High School, was adapted by Frank Hood from a prize-winning 
essay by Harry McClurkin in the Historical Society’s essay contest 
last spring. It dealt with the days of the “Underground Railroad” 
in Indiana County. Another broadcast, “Songs of Our Forbears,” 
was sponsored jointly by the Society, the Indiana County Chapter 
of the D. A. R., and the Indian Springs Chapter of the Daughters 
of the War of 1812. Mrs. Frances Strong Helman, president of 
the Society, spoke on Stephen Foster at a meeting of the Keith 
Junior Historians, while the Society also assisted in the Pennsyl- 
vania Week program of the Homer City Parent Teachers Asso- 
ciation. At the November meeting of the Society, the local Junior 
Historians reported on their regional conference, which was held 
in Ebensburg on October 19. 


The September meeting of the Keystonians, of Harrisburg, was 
devoted to a discussion of the Pennsbury pilgrimage, which was 
held in June. Henry H. Eddy showed colored slides of scenes at 
Pennsbury, and William Strawinski read a humorous narrative 
poem about the events of the expedition. At the meeting on Octo- 
ber 19, George H. Wirt, a veteran forester, spoke on “Penn’s 
Woods,” and on November 16 Evan J. Miller presented an illus- 
trated talk on “Wild Flowers of Central Pennsylvania.” 


On October 15, the Lancaster County Historical Society dedi- 
cated a bronze plaque on Andrew Ellicott’s former home in Lan- 
caster, at 123 North Prince Street. Mrs. Ruth Ellicott Valentine, 
of Washington, unveiled the plaque, and the speakers included 
Hon. William S. Livingood, State Secretary of Internal Affairs. 
This is the thirty-second plaque placed by the Historical Society. 


On October 28, thirty members of the Mercer County Histor- 
ical Society made an historical tour of the western part of the 
county. The tour emphasized the early charcoal iron furnaces, of 
which there were at one time about forty in the county. The re- 
mains of several furnaces were visited, of which the Iron City is 
the most complete. T. S. Hodge, of Greenville, presented the his- 
tory of the early charcoal iron furnaces. Indian village sites, canal 
sites, and other historic spots were also visited. The tour was ar- 
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ranged by Dr. Morgan Barnes, honorary president ; Orvis Ander- 
son, president; Helen Reed, secretary; Zella Breckenridge, and 
T. S. Hodge. 


The Lower Merion Historical Society held its first fall meet- 
ing on October 23, in the Ardmore Junior High School. Dr. Henry 
Pleasants, Jr., spoke on “The Battle of the Clouds.” 


The Lycoming Historical Society made a pilgrimage to historic 
homes in the vicinity of Halls Station on October 7. A picnic sup- 
per was served at Muncy Farms. The first fall meeting was held 
on October 19 at the Park Home, with a program devoted to the 
history of that building. 


The annual joint meeting of the historical societies of McKean, 
Cameron, and Potter Counties, was held at the Methodist Church 
in Emporium on August 24. The theme of the program was “Lines 
of Travel.” A. P. Akeley discussed Indian trails, C. W. Lillibridge 
discussed highways, and Paul H. Connor discussed railroads. 


The Montgomery County Commissioners are planning to pub- 
lish a history of the county entitled, “The Montgomery County 
Story.” An edition of 12,000 copies is to be printed by February 
1, 1951, for distribution in all the county schools for use at the 
ninth-grade level. The history was written by Edward F. Hocker, 
historian and columnist, and prepared for publication by E. Gor- 
don Alderfer. The advisory committee appointed by County Super- 
intendent of Schools A. M. Kulp, included Dr. Allen Harman, J. 
Henry Specht, Louis A. Krug, LeRoy P. Rosenberger, Dr. A. N. 
Sponseller, and Edward H. Snow. 


The meeting of the Muncy Historical Society on October 27 
was addressed by Ray L. Smith, “the gunsmith” of New Berlin. 
His subject was “The Saga of the Pennsylvania Rifle.” On No- 
vember 17, Dr. Lewis E. Theiss, of Lewisburg, was the speaker, 
with the subject, “Early Lumbering Operations on the West 
Branch.” An oldfashioned Christmas party was held on December 
15, in connection with the annual meeting and election of officers. 


Dr. Harry Hess Reichard, professor emeritus of German at 
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Muhlenberg College, was awarded a citation of merit at the 60th 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania German Society, held in 
Allentown. President Henry S. Borneman, of Philadelphia, ad- 
dressed the meeting on the life of the late Jacob Stauffer, Lan- 
caster artist and botanist. Dr. Donald Yoder, professor of religion 
at Franklin and Marshall College, spoke on Pennsylvania Dutch 
spirituals, and Robert Wetzel, baritone soloist, sang several ex- 
amples of songs. John Lowry Ruth, director of the York County 
Historical Society, discussed the career of Henry William Stiegel, 
and Judge James F. Henninger, president of the Pennsylvania 
Folklore Society, commented on the background of the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans, their dialect, superstitions and characteristics. 


Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, spoke on “Local History as 
Living History” at the regular fall meeting of the Radnor Histor- 
ical Society on October 17. The Society also made announcement 
of an essay contest in the high schools of the township, with the 
award of a cash prize for the best essay on some aspect of Radnor 
history. During Pennsylvania Week, the Society placed historical 
exhibits in eight Wayne stores, and open house was held in eight 
historic homes of the area on October 21. 


The Snyder County Historical Society met on November 17 at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Jacob H. Kuster, in Selinsgrove. The 
annual election of officers was held, the following being named: 
Dr. George F. Dunkelberger, president ; Dr. George E. Fisher, of 
York, honorary vice-president; Dr. William A. Russ., Jr., vice- 
president; E. L. Swartzlander, secretary-treasurer; Miss Sarah 
Gaugler, assistant secretary ; and Miss Hilda G. Kolpin, librarian. 
Charles F. Snyder, president of the Northumberland County His- 
torical Society, gave a review of The Muhlenbergs of Pennsyl- 
vania, by Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace; and Harold W. Becker, of 
Omaha, Nebraska, spoke on the history of his ancestors in Snyder 
County. The next meeting of the Society will be held on January 
19 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ray Smith in New Berlin, when 
Mr. Smith will give a paper on “Cobblers and Saddlers in Sny- 
der County.” 


Springfield Township, Delaware County, has recently formed 
an historical society. Officers are: James M. Davis, president; 
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Daniel C. Frysinger, vice-president; Louise S. Davis, secretary- 
treasurer; and Henry W. Forsythe, Jr., Donald MacPherson, 
Harry L. Bolton, and Margaret Conover, directors. 


On September 25, the Valley Forge Historical Society held a 
“housewarming” of the new Home Decorative Arts Gallery of its 
Museum. 


The meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
on October 18 was devoted to the fine arts. Dr. Dorothy Miller, 
instructor of English at the University of Pittsburgh, spoke on 
“The Life and Work of David G. Blythe,” the subject of her re- 
cent book. Charles M. Stotz, Pittsburgh architect, offered addi- 
tional comments on the topic. An exhibit of Blythe’s painting was 
on view. The meeting concluded with a social hour and refresh- 
ments. The meeting on November 15 was called Century Night, 
dealing with Pittsburgh one hundred years ago and today. Dr. 
Russell J. Ferguson, of the University of Pittsburgh, spoke on 
“Pittsburgh in 1850,” and Frank C. Harper, author and publicist, 
discussed “Pittsburgh in 1950.” 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The American University, Washington, D. C., will offer inten- 
sive courses in archives administration, the preservation and inter- 
pretation of historic sites and buildings, and genealogical research, 
beginning June 11, 1951. Among the organizations cooperating in 
one or more of these courses are the Library of Congress, the 
National Archives, the National Park Service, the Maryland Hall 
of Records, and Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. The course in the 
preservation and administration of archives will open on June 11 
and continue through July 6. The institutes in the preservation and 
interpretation of historic sites and buildings, and in genealogical 
research will be offered from June 11 to June 29. All the courses 
are under the leadership of recognized authorities in the various 
fields, and offer laboratory or field experience. Further information 
may be obtained from the Office of the Director, School of Social 
Sciences and Public Affairs, The American University, 1901 F 
Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
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In a talk before a meeting of the directors of the Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil Association in Oil City on October 20, Dr. Paul 
H. Giddens, curator of Drake Well Memorial Park, suggested that 
the petroleum industry itself raise funds for the expansion and 
development of the Park, as part of the celebration of the cen- 
tennial of the industry in 1959. Detailed architectural plans for the 
enlargement of the Museum and the improvement of facilities in 
the Park have been prepared for the Drake Well Park Board and 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, but if the 
work is to be done by State appropriations, it will have to be a slow, 
piecemeal process. Doctor Giddens suggested that the industry 
could raise the money to do the job as a whole without delay. As a 
result, C. E. Street, president of the Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
Oil Association, appointed a small committee to lend support to 
this proposal. 


To add interest to the visit of the Pennsylvania Week Special 
train to the oil region around Titusville, the Titusville Herald, 
the Titusville Trust Company, and the Second National Bank pub- 
lished cooperatively an historical and pictorial map of the Oil 
Creek region. 


On November 4, the Philadelphia Museum of Art began its 
Diamond Jubilee Exhibition, which will continue until February 
11, 1951. The exhibition will include paintings and drawings lent 
by the Metropolitan Museum, the National Museum, the Boston 
Museum, the Chicago Museum, and 25 other museums, as well 
as by private persons. The Philadelphia Museum was founded 
during the Centennial in 1876, as the Art Gallery and Memorial 
Hall, which was one of the five principal buildings of the famous 
exposition. By legislative enactment, it was to remain after the 
Centennial as a permanent museum for the improvement and en- 
joyment of the people of the Commonwealth. In this way origi- 
nated the corporate body known as the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art. The present building was projected in 1907, and completed 
in 1928. 


The Scranton Kiwanis Club luncheon on October 19 was ad- 
dressed by Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, on the topic, “Penn- 
sylvania—Titan of Industry.” He was introduced by Thomas F. 
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Murphy, member of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, and associate editor of the Scranton Times. 


Mahlon Baumgardner, of Ebensburg, has been publishing a 
series of papers on the Kittanning Trail in the columns of the 
Patton Union Press Courier, under the general title, North Cam- 
bria History. 


On Chester County Day, which was celebrated on October 7, 
many of the county’s finest old homes were open to visitors. A 
total of thirty-eight houses were listed, and complete information 
about the tour was available at ten information centers. The pro- 
ceeds from the sale of tickets went to the Chester County Hospital. 


On October 21, Lancaster County Day, many historic homes 
and buildings were open to the public under the auspices of the 
Lancaster County Art Association. Among the places visited were 
the Windsor Forge mansion house, the Pool Forge mansion 
house, and the Elizabeth Furnace mansion house. 


The works of two Lancaster County artists, Kiehl and Christian 
Newswanger, father and son, attracted considerable attention in a 
recent exhibition in New York City. The exhibit consisted of 26 
paintings, etchings and drawings of the Amish folk of Lancaster 
County. Eight etchings were acquired by the New York Public 
Library for its permanent print collection. 


The Lancaster City Department of Parks and Public Property 
has announced plans for renovating the more than century-old 
Grubb mansion, and using it as a center for civic and recreational 
activities. The historic house is located in Musser Memorial Park, 
at Lime and Chestnut Streets. All the frame portions of the build- 
ing will be demolished, and the original lines restored. The only 
departure from the original exterior will then be a bandshell, with 
colonial-type pillars, which will replace the back porch. 


Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, was the principal speaker on 
September 25 at the dedication of a plaque in commemoration of 
the loyal war governors’ conference, September 24-26, 1862, in 
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Altoona. The plaque was placed under the auspices of the Blair 
County Branch of the American Association of University Women, 
on the site of the Logan House, the famous railroad hotel whcre 
the conference was held. John T. Williams, representing the Altoona 
works of the Pennsylvania Railroad, where the plaque was made, 
made the formal presentation; Miss M. Florence Rollins ac- 
cepted it for the University Women, and Mayor J. Lester Laughlin 
accepted it for the City of Altoona. Music was provided by the 
combined high school bands of the city. 


The Salem Evangelical Lutheran Church of Delmont, near 
Jeanette, celebrated its hundredth anniversary on September 26, 
with an historical pageant depicting the beginnings and important 
events in the history of the church. The preservation of the church 
minutes made possible an accurate reconstruction of its past. 


The historic Nicholas Moore Manor House, in Willow Grove, 
has been purchased by the Board of Commissioners of Upper 
Moreland Township, to house the administrative staff and police 
force. The oldest portion of the house, built in 1706, will be pre- 
served with its original outer structure of field stone and hand- 
hewn timbers. This was the home of Nicholas Moore, earliest 
settler in the township, for whom the township was named. 


The Allentown Call-Chronicle Newspapers have built a “Free- 
dom Train,” particularly for use in the schools, carrying repro- 
ductions of 26 of the most important documents carried on the 
original train. The engine and six cars of the 85-foot red, white 
and blue train are flat surfaces so constructed that they can be 
taken inside the school buildings for display of the documents. 
The reproductions of the documents are attached to the outside of 
the cars. The train was on display at the Allentown High School, 
the Central Catholic High School, the Raub Junior High School 
in Allentown, the Coopersburg High School, and the Sheridan 
High School, during November and December. 


The Norristown Times Herald took “pleasure in denying a pre- 
posterous claim by [its] learned contemporary, the Chester Times, 
that the ‘No. 1 historic spot’ in Pennsylvania is William Penn’s 
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landing place at Front and Penn Streets in that city... .” The 
Norristown paper continued, “Even if it is right geographically— 
and there is some reason to doubt that—or chronologically—and 
every schoolboy should know that other European nationals were 
here before Penn—it is not correct in its historic importance as 
Pennsylvania’s No. 1 ‘spot’.” In its opinion, Independence Hall, 
Valley Forge, and Gettysburg were all of much greater importance. 
When newspapers discuss historic significance and apply historical 
criticism, it is obvious that the general consciousness of the value 
of history is growing. 


The Pennsylvania Society, Sons of the American Revolution, 
held a Constitution Day celebration in Philadelphia on September 
16. A luncheon in the Bellevue Stratford Hotel was attended by 
the officers and Board of the S. A. R., as well as by many members 
of the D. A. R. At 3 P.M. the celebration continued in Congress 
Hall, adjoining Independence Hall. Dr. Roy F. Nichols, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, was the principal speaker, and his 
address, “If These Walls Could Talk,” dealt with the great events 
which occurred in that building. 


On October 4, Governor Fuller Warren of Florida dedicated 
the first unit of Florida’s memorial to Stephen Collins Foster, the 
Pennsylvania composer whose “Old Folks at Home” made the 
Suwanee River world-famous. The shrine is located at White 
Springs on the banks of the river. Governor Warren said that it 
did not matter whether or not Foster had actually seen the river. 
He continued, “The important thing today is that Florida honors 
the composer of our State song, just as Kentucky has honored 
Foster for his ‘My Old Kentucky Home,’ which is the State song 
of the Blue Grass Commonwealth.” To the present building and 
memorial park, Florida hopes eventually to add a 200-foot bell 
tower and a statue of the composer. 


On November 14, Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, addressed 
a joint meeting of the Donegal Chapter, D. A. R., and its junior 
affiliate. He urged that the D. A. R. give support to the Lancaster 
County Historical Society in its efforts to bring before the people 
of the county the contributions of their forefathers. 
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Cumberland County’s 200th anniversary celebration, which be- 
gan in Shippensburg in October, continued in Carlisle with a spe- 
cial bicentennial program on December 2 in the county courthouse, 
Judge Dale F. Shughart presided and gave a brief talk on the his- 
tory of the county’s courts. Dr. Milton E. Flower gave an address 
on the history of the county. The bicentennial celebration will 
reach its climax next June, when an historical pageant will be given. 


SOURCES 


The Library of Congress has acquired some 200 papers of 
James Monroe, fifth President of the United States. They consist 
for the most part of letters addressed to him from 1783 to 1831, 
the year of his death. The Carl Schurz Papers in the Library of 
Congress have been supplemented and enlarged by several thou- 
sand Schurz papers and related items presented by Mr. George 
McAneny, President of the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation. 
The papers of the late Roland S. Morris, prominent lawyer of 
Philadelphia and Ambassador to Japan during Wilson’s second 
administration, have been presented to the Library of Congress 
by his son, Edward Shippen Morris, and his daughter, Mrs. Wil- 
liam F. Machold. 


Les Presses Universitaires Laval announce the approaching 
publication, in April or May, of the Contrecoeur and Marin papers 
dealing with the French occupation of the Allegheny valley, under 
the title of Le conflit anglo-frangais sur Ohio (1745-1756). This 
book presents hitherto unpublished source material in the Archives 
of the Seminary of Quebec, edited by the Institute of History and 
Geography of Laval University under the direction of its pro- 
fessors. Because of the new light which it sheds upon the French 
side of the French and Indian War in western Pennsylvania, this 
volume in French will be a notable addition to the source material 
on Pennsylvania history. It is therefore fitting that it should 
appear under the patronage and with the cooperation of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission. It will be a book of 
about 400 pages, bound in cloth, and illustrated. The price to ad- 
vance subscribers will be $7.00 a copy. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Epitep By J. CuTLER ANDREWS 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


Quakers and Slavery in America. By Thomas E. Drake. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1950. Pp. viii, 245. $3.75.) 


The antislavery principles of the American Quakers are more or less taken 
for granted by American historians, although most of the work done on the 
antislavery movement has not emphasized the Quaker position, possibly be- 
cause of Quaker refusal to identify their church with the activities of the 
abolition societies. The names of a few Quakers who devoted themselves 
either to the crusade against slavery or to the cause of the slave and the 
free Negro are well known. John Woolman, Anthony Benezet, Benjamin 
Lundy, the Grimké sisters, and Levi Coffin are examples of names that may be 
found on the pages of books dealing with reform movements or with social 
and intellectual history in general. Textbooks are more chary of reference 
to the antislavery Quakers, however, and in one two-volume work only 
Whittier and Lundy were mentioned, while in a long text on colonial history 
reference was limited to Woolman and Benezet. It is high time, therefore, 
that Quaker material should be drawn upon to set forth Quaker thought 
and Quaker action on the slavery issue in complete and scholarly fashion. 

Professor Drake is in an especially favorable position to write a really 
definitive work on the subject, for his position both at Haverford College 
and as curator of the Quaker collection in its library has given him access 
to Quaker sources. Moreover his search elsewhere for materials has been 
exhaustive. His interest in the subject has extended over the years since he 
first used the material in a doctoral dissertation, and it is safe to assume that 
little material pertinent to the subject has not been examined and weighed 
with competence and good judgment. Quakers and Slavery, although not a 
long book, is comprehensive in its examination of source material, a delight 
to students in the field of social history because of its annotation and its 
bibliography, a model in its judicious use of quotations from materials not 
easily accessible, and a thoroughly competent and interpretative summary of 
the interest of American Quakers in the greatest social problem of their era. 

The account starts with the acquiescence in slavery of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century England and America. Neither the African slave trade 
nor Negro slavery troubled the consciences of the men of that period. The 
riches of the New World could not be developed without an adequate supply 
of labor. A few voices were raised in opposition in the years from Roger 
Williams to Samuel Sewell, but they were no more apt to be Quaker voices. 
than those of other men of tender conscience. It was not until the humani- 
tarianism of the mid-eighteenth century turned men’s minds to the lot of the 
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slave and an increased interest in the structure and problems of society led 
to a consideration of the effect of slavery as an institution that men became 
interested in the ethics of the slave trade and of slavery in general and in 
the problems that faced those who found themselves in opposition to these 
institutions. 

Professor Drake asserts that the only significant movement against slavery 
in colonial America took place among the Quakers and proceeds to prove 
his point in four heavily annotated chapters. At first it was an occasional 
Quaker, “Crying in the Wilderness,” without the sanction of the Quaker 
authorities or leaders of Quaker thought. George Fox himself was well 
aware of the evils of slavery but was equally aware of the dangers of stir- 
ring up slave insurrections and of the difficulties involved in interfering with 
the slave trade or with the possession of slaves—even those owned by Quak- 
ers. Quaker teaching of the late seventeenth century was directed toward 
insuring kindly treatment for slaves and toward Christianizing and educating 
Negroes. Even this mild program was considered dangerous by colonial 
authorities, especially in Barbadoes where it was first preached. William 
Penn did little to restrict slavery in his province of Pennsylvania, and the 
economic interest of Rhode Island in both slavery and the slave trade is 
well-known. Professor Drake mentions a few seventeenth century Quakers 
who held that slavery violated the golden rule and that it was based on the 
spoils of war, but he comes to the conclusion that Quakers on the whole, while 
condemning abuses and advocating kindness, accepted the current thinking 
on the subject. 

In chapters entitled “The Friends Stop Buying Slaves” and “The Quakers 
Free Their Slaves” the two facts of mid-eighteenth century antislavery 
sentiment are discussed. It is in these chapters that the work of John Wool- 
man is stressed and is illustrated by long quotations from his own writings 
and from those of his contemporaries. Its success is shown by the action 
taken by individual Quakers and by the Yearly Meetings of the church. Mr. 
Drake’s introduction of John Woolman as the leader of the reform move- 
ment among the Quakers says that such a leader “. . . must, through purity 
of heart and clarity of mind, be himself brought to the knowledge of the 
Will of God for man... John Woolman, the greatest Quaker of the eight- 
eenth century and perhaps the most Christlike individual that Quakerism 
has ever produced, became the channel through which the antislavery im- 
pulse flowed into the conscience of the Society of Friends in America.” 
(p. 51) 

In these chapters on the early antislavery movement, due attention is paid 
to the attitude of the Quaker toward the Negro as a human being. Unlike 
the later abolitionist, who was obsessed with the sin of slavery, the Quaker 
was genuinely concerned with the problem of the freed slave. By recom- 
pensing the Negro for the labor of his years of servitude and by constant 
care, advice, and supervision, the ex-owner endeavored to make reasonably 
certain that the freedman should be able to succeed in making the transition 
to his new status. When about 1774 in the Delaware meeting alone, 157 men, 
144 boys, 134 women, 178 girls, and seven undesignated Negroes were freed 
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(p. 76) there was abundant evidence of the financial burden assumed by the 
Friends because of a matter of ethics and faith. 

For a decade after the adoption of the Constitution, Quakers continued to 
lead the way in denouncing the slave trade and in advocating manumission. 
Then doctrinal discord and other causes led to a diminution of effort. Most 
Quakers became gradualists and had little to do with the abolition move- 
ment, which tore the country apart in the pre-Civil War years. Mr. Drake 
gives ample explanation for this situation and due credit to the minority 
which persevered in the cause. The final chapter, “A Quiet Testimony, 1843- 
1865,” shows the part played by the Quakers in the last years of the struggle 
and ends with a quotation from George Macaulay Trevelyan: “Close your 
ears to John Woolman in one century and you will get John Brown the next, 
with Grant to follow.” With the last protests of the Quakers against both 
slavery and war, Mr. Drake brings his account to an end. 

A bibliographical chapter of thirty-six pages adds greatly to the value 
of the monograph and lists the most significant of the Quaker sources, both 
in manuscript and in print. Professor Drake has made a real contribution to 
the field of antislavery literature and has furnished ample proof of the 
magnitude of the part played by the Quakers in that crusade. 

University of Minnesota Auice Fett TyYLer 


And the War Came: The North and the Secession Crisis, 1860-1861. By 
Kenneth M. Stampp. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1950. Pp. viii, 311. Illustrated. $4.50.) 


In view of the spate of books on the background of the Civil War that 
have issued from the press in recent years, it might well be supposed that 
nothing significant remained to be said concerning this highly controversial 
subject. That such is not the case is made amply clear by Dr. Stampp’s 
scholarly analysis (the best this reviewer has seen) of the Northern reaction 
to the Secession crisis of November 1860 to April 1861. 

In his interpretation of war responsibility Dr. Stampp does not subscribe 
in any real sense to what Bernard De Voto has styled the “revisionist inter- 
pretation of the Civil War.” In Stampp’s opinion the war was the product 
of deep and fundamental causes, which were not of such a character, how- 
ever, that they made war either necessary or inevitable. Slavery was the 
most explosive issue dividing the nation, but other differences essentially, 
though not exclusively, economic were hardly less important in this con- 
nection. 

No genuine basis for compromise was ever offered to the South, says 
Stampp. In large part the cause of conciliation was undermined by open 
opposition on the part of Secessionists and Radical Republicans alike; by its 
dependence upon the moderate Republicans, “who deliberately betrayed it ;” 
and by the reluctance or inability of Americans everywhere, enmeshed as 
they were in the toils of semantic difficulties, to grapple with the deeper 
aspects of sectionalism. In vain did the Border States men and the Northern 
Democrats attempt to rally public opinion behind the only compromise pro- 
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posal (Crittenden’s) that had even an outside chance of satisfying the 
Southern Rights men. 

Viewing the Secession flurry in the South as “a colossal game of bluff,” 
the Republican leaders were disposed at first to remain calm, avoid words or 
acts that might further inflame Southern opinion, and wait for the dormant 
force of Southern Unionism to reassert itself. The secession of the Cotton 
States, beginning in late December 1860, brought about a shift in the Lin- 
colnian point of view. While Seward, the self-appointed “premier” of the 
Lincoln Administration, continued to apply his formula of “masterly inac- 
tivity,” Lincoln began to envision the possible necessity of using force to 
compel obedience to federal laws. It was in strict conformity with this policy, 
first publicly announced in his Indianapolis speech in February 1861 and 
further defined in his First Inaugural, that Lincoln made his historic deci- 
sion to reinforce Sumter. 

Even a casual inspection of the Stampp volume reveals the important 
rdle of Pennsylvania during these critical months. Not simply was the 
Morrill Tariff Law, passed during the lame-duck session of Congress, cur- 
rently stigmatized by a Southern spokesman as “the issue of a carnal coali- 
tion between the Abolitionists of New England and the protectionists of 
Pennsylvania.” Considerable space is also given to the attempts on the part 
of prominent Pennsylvanians to meet the crisis. Among them were President 
James Buchanan, whose caution and literal constitutionalism, the author 
feels, were often confused with personal weakness and moral cowardice; 
Attorney General Jeremiah Black, “the ablest and most trusted of Buchanan’s 
advisers”; the two United States Senators from Pennsylvania, William 
Bigler and Simon Cameron; several Pennsylvania congressmen, including 
the redoubtable Thaddeus Stevens; and Governor Andrew Curtin. 

And the War Came is a well documented study, satisfactorily indexed 
and attractively printed. This reviewer regrets, nevertheless, the author’s 
decision not to include a critical bibliography. Few persons other than 
Lincoln specialists would be likely to know that The Diary of a Public Man, 
listed in Stampp’s bibliography without any explanation of its nature and 
cited on at least three different occasions in the author’s footnotes, “ought 
not,” in the words of the best informed student of the Diary, “to be regarded 
as a reliable source in any of its details.” 

Pennsylvania College for Women J. Cutter ANDREWS 


The Life and Works of David G. Blythe. By Dorothy Miller. (Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1950. Pp. 142. $5.00.) 


David Gilmour Blythe, painter of portraits and genre, was born on a farm 
near East Liverpooi, Ohio, in 1815, a son of Scotch immigrant parents. He 
served an apprenticeship to a woodcarver in nearby Pittsburgh, showing 
ability in both carving and drawing. It was pioneer country then, and Miss 
Miller’s description of her hero might be that of the typical pioneer youth 
“a tall, sturdy, lanky young man, restless in spirit and clever with his hands.” 

From 1837 to 1840, depression years in which a minor artist would have 
fared ill at his art, he served as a seaman on an American man-of-war, He 
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returned to East Liverpool and the painting of portraits, then settled in 
Uniontown, forty miles below Pittsburgh, where he has left a monument 
of enduring interest in an eight-foot wooden statue of Lafayette, a heavily 
complaisant reflection of the old Frenchman, standing hat in hand. He mar- 
ried at Uniontown, but his young wife died within the first year of their 
marriage. In 1850, Blythe was painting his best portraits and launching an 
ambitious scheme for the exhibition of a scenic panorama. 

His wife’s death and the failure of the panorama began the transformation 
of the salty, exuberant Blythe into the lonely, eccentric, bitterly amused 
commentator of later years, writing and painting with a sharp humor that 
has always this tragic background. He returned to Pittsburgh in 1856 and 
there, until his death in 1865, painted and exhibited in “Gillespie’s” shop 
window the small subject pieces on which his fame rests. 

This volume, based on an exhaustive study of Blythe, presents a vivid 
and pleasantly written picture of him. It is carping to ask for more than 
these precise and competent pages contain, and yet one cannot help wishing 
that the generous selection of illustrations had been made larger. The de- 
tailed descriptions of pictures only make their absence more keenly felt. One 
could wish, too, for a fuller quotation of Blythe’s highly individualistic 
poetry, which offers a more direct and personal insight into his character 
than the paintings. Miss Miller is aware of the parallel between the verses 
and pictures and of the fact that both sprang from the responsiveness of an 
embittered mind to a limited, unsophisticated environment. Primarily an 
art, rather than a social, historian, however, she searches out artistic in- 
fluences dating back to Breughel—admittedly of a tenuous and doubtful 
character—while touching too lightly on the unartistic clientele for which 
Blythe wrote and painted. A painter’s style can be shaped almost wholly 
by his audience. This is particularly true of this provincial shop-window 
dramatist, who cared nothing for academic influences or taste and never 
sought a fame wider than the circulation of the local papers. Indeed his 
merit and originality is founded upon that very fact. 

Dickinson College CHARLES COLEMAN SELLERS 


Pennsylvania’s Susquehanna—Interesting history, legends and descriptions 
of the “heart river” of Pennsylvania—its surrounding hills and moun- 
tains, its broad valleys and narrow gorges, its canals and railroads, its 
towns and cities and, above all, its beauty. By Elsie Singmaster (Mrs. 
Harold Lewars). (Harrisburg: J. Horace McFarland Company, 1950. 
Pp. xiv, 236. $6.00.) 


The subtitle of this volume describes well its contents. The book is written 
in a somewhat poetic and picturesque rather than in an analytical style. It 
is not a definitive history, nor does it claim to be. Many persons will read it 
from cover to cover and enjoy having it on hand to look at after a first 
reading. 

Pennsylvania’s Susquehanna is beautifully printed on heavy enamel pages 
measuring almost eight and one-half by eleven inches. It is illustrated with 
156 photographic reproductions, one of which is in full color. Many are 
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full-page pictures devoted largely to the main stem of the river and its 
tributaries, their bridges, surrounding valleys, hills, towns, and cities. Most 
of the pictures are well reproduced but are somewhat lacking in variety of 
subject matter. This sameness is broken to some extent by reproducing photo- 
graphs of Standing Stone in the North Branch (page 24), Harrison Wright 
Falls on Kitchen Creek in Ricketts Glen State Park (page 45), an early 
view of the Williamsport Boom filled with logs (page 77), an air view of 
Eagles Mere Lake (page 82), a 1936 flood scene at Sunbury (page 116), an 
1883 view of a pleasure trip on the Juniata Canal (page 167), and a paint- 
ing of Theodore Burr’s famous bridge of 1815 at McCalls Ferry (page 208). 

No matter where the book is opened, except near the beginning and end, 
one or more pictures meet the eye. In most instances the picture is well 
described by one or two sentences printed beneath it. 

Mrs. Lewars uses a geographical and generally chronological plan in 
writing the book, treating the North Branch and its vicinity, then the West 
Branch, then the Main River from Northumberland to the Maryland border. 
In treating the geographical area represented by each, she first deals with 
early incidents, on some occasions with prehistoric times, and then moves 
steadily ahead to the present. Mention is made of interesting happenings and 
well known characters of history, such as the founding of Asylum on the 
North Branch in 1793 as a refuge for the French Queen Marie Antoinette, 
and Joseph Priestley’s connection with Northumberland. The thread of the 
story also includes a description of the Susquehanna region as one will find 
it today. 

As one reads along, numerous omissions concerning both the history and 
the scenery of the Susquehanna and the area which it drains become appar- 
ent. Those who look for a description of the history or scenery of certain 
localities along the river will find rather extensive treatment in some in- 
stances and none in others. In view of the fact that the Susquehanna drains 
approximately half of Pennsylvana these omissions can be expected in a 
book of 236 pages. 

The work contains a list of illustrations and an index. Both are useful. 
The inside of the front and back covers shows in black the Susquehanna and 
its large and small tributaries and the location of towns and cities in the 
Susquehanna region; other watercourses of the State are shown in blue. 
U. S. Department of Justice Homer T. ROSENBERGER 


Journals and Journeymen, A Contribution to the History of Early American 
Newspapers. By Clarence S. Brigham. (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1950. Pp. xiv, 114. $2.50.) 


The Rosenbach Fellowship in Bibliography not only serves to provide 
useful lectures and publications but to recognize achievement in the field 
of bibliography. Therefore, it was inevitable that Clarence S. Brigham, 
compiler of the monumental Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690- 
1820, should be given this accolade. The present volume is in part com- 
mentary to the bibliography. It consists of the kind of pertinent comment 
on colonial newspaper history that only Brigham could make. It explains 
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the earlier attempts at newspaper listing and shows that only the thorough 
research of one indefatigable worker can do a satisfactory job in this field. 
There are the fine points developed in the course of the work: what is a 
newspaper and what is a magazine? what generalizations can be made from 
a survey of all newspaper titles? what was the earliest use of illustration? 
and what about the nature of early American advertisements? In visiting so 
many libraries and in listing so many thousands of newspapers and files, Mr. 
Brigham says he had little time for that delightful avocation, reading the 
newspapers. But he could not help but do some browsing, and this has pro- 
vided material on circulation figures, “Time Lag in the News,” “Marriage 
and Death Records” and “Editorial Scurrility.” These are the things which 
interest the social historian, as well as the historian of journalism, and it 
is valuable to have this authoritative comment. Bibliographers will be inter- 
ested in the section on “Carriers’ Addresses,” and in the account of the first 
great collections of newspapers. 

In “Women Newspaper Publishers,” the author for the first time provides 
a complete list of such for the period of his bibliography. Also printed for 
the first time are “William Goddard’s Additions to Thomas’ History of 
Printing,” a manuscript in the American Antiquarian Society. 

Here, then, is an important commentary on American newspaper history 
by the one man most capable to make it. It is a welcome addition to the 
literature of American journalism—a literature which will be forever in- 
debted to Clarence S. Brigham. 

Division of Archives and History, Albany, N.Y. Micton W. HAMILton 


The Builders of the Bridge: The Story of John Roebling and His Son. By 
David Bernard Steinman. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1950. Pp. xi, 457. $5.00.) 


A noted practitioner and teacher of engineering and the art of bridge- 
building writes the story of two of the most famous American engineers 
and bridgebuilders. The heroes are John August Roebling (1806-1869) and 
his oldest child, Washington Augustus Roebling (1837-1926). “The Bridge” 
is evidently the Brooklyn Bridge, but more than two-thirds of the work 
deals with the earlier lives of the men. 

The elder Roebling was the son of a poor tobacconist in the ancient Ger- 
man “walled town” of Muhlhausen. Inspired and financed by his devoted 
mother, he received a thorough schooling, completed at the Royal Poly- 
technic Institute in Berlin, where he also browsed extensively in the humani- 
ties at the University and became the “favorite pupil” and intimate friend of 
the great philosopher Hegel. Roebling fled from arbitrary government and 
bureaucracy in 1831 to be one of the pioneers of that great German migra- 
tion to the United States; traveling from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, he 
started a community project in Butler County on a seven-thousand acre 
tract of land bought for $1.37 an acre and called “Roebling’s Farm,” then 
Germania, and finally Saxonburg. He soon turned to engineering studies, 
writing, and inventions, and found employment on public works such as the 
Sandy and Beaver Canal and the Harrisburg and Pittsburgh Railroad sur- 
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veys. In 1845 he built a new aqueduct to carry the Pennsylvania Canal over 
the Allegheny River. 

He also “invented.” In the 1840’s he began at Saxonburg the manufacture 
of the “wire rope” so fundamental to the suspension bridge and so useful 
for many other purposes. He went on to develop the suspension idea and 
to build a series of notable bridges and aqueducts—the “Monongahela Wire 
Bridge” at Pittsburgh (1846), Delaware River Aqueduct (1848), Niagara 
Railway Bridge (1855), Pittsburgh-Allegheny Bridge (1866). He started 
plans for the Brooklyn Bridge in 1865, became chief engineer in 1867, and 
died as a result of an accident at the bridge site in 1869. He had moved all 
his interests from Saxonburg to Trenton, New Jersey, in 1848-49. 

Washington Augustus Roebling was born at Saxonburg and was schooled 
at Trenton Academy and Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Civil Engineer, 
1857). He was associated with his father’s various activities and succeeded 
him as chief engineer of the Brooklyn Bridge. In 1872 he became a victim 
of “caisson disease” and from a bed of continual suffering directed “The 
Bridge” to completion and elaborate dedication in 1883. Like his father he 
was a voluminous writer on engineering and other subjects, as for example, 
his Early History of Saxonburg. 

This work is difficult to evaluate in the framework of historiography, 
partly because its most striking literary characteristic is the strong emo- 
tional feeling of the author for his subjects. Steinman has composed, with 
great industry and “the most exhaustive research,” a sort of historical prose 
poem “in partial discharge of that debt of inspiration” which he owed to a 
boyhood fascination for the Brooklyn Bridge and later knowledge of its 
builders. He includes in the preface the peculiar statement that “only in minor 
features has the writer drawn upon his imagination or taken slight liberties 
with strict chronology for the sake of the story; these deviations are limited 
to the early part of the biography.” A poetical organization and somewhat 
fanciful chapter titles are in harmony with the author’s continual conscious- 
ness of the epic and dramatic qualities of his subjects and their achieve- 
ments. The text is peppered with idealistic, absolute, and superlative terms. 
But enough of carping at form and feeling! If any but the stodgiest his- 
tory student should read this review, let him be not too much dismayed. The 
book is attractive, readable, and even thrilling. It serves its purpose admirably. 

On the jacket, The Builders of the Bridge is described as a “New Edition,” 
but there is no other indication that it is not simply a new printing of the 
original edition of 1945. The format and typography are excellent. Eighteen 
illustrations, mostly bridges, are remarkably good. Pages are uncluttered 
by footnotes. Twenty-five pages of bibliography and a nine-page index are 
definite additions to the value of the work. 

University of Pittsburgh WiturAM J. Martin 


These Too Were Here: Louise Homer and Willa Cather. By Elizabeth 
Moorhead. (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1950. Pp. 62. 
$2.00.) 


The superabundant sources at the disposal of contemporary historians 
present an ever widening array of materials including the memoir, a first- 
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hand or personal account of events or circumstances. Indeed we have come 
to expect a memoir to provide autobiography rather than biography pure 
and simple. In this reminiscent brochure, largely autobiographical in char- 
acter, Elizabeth Moorhead pays a handsome tribute to Louise Homer and 
Willa Cather, both of whom lived for a time in Pittsburgh. 

Louise Homer, the daughter of a well known Presbyterian minister 
forced to give up his church there on account of ill health, began her musical 
career, which ultimately brought her to the Metropolitan Opera in the days 
of Caruso, Sembrich, and Scotti, after she left Pittsburgh. Willa Cather, 
born in Nebraska, came to Pittsburgh as literary and dramatic critic on one 
of the evening papers and later became the head of the English department 
at the Allegheny high school in Pittsburgh. The author relates in an affec- 
tionate and discerning way her association with these two artists, both 
during and after their residence in Pittsburgh. 

Herself a native Pittsburgher, onetime teacher of English at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, author of several short stories and novels, and 
compiler of a family history under the title Whirling Spindle, she con- 
tributes from her broad cultural experience to an understanding of some of 
the influences which shaped the careers of Louise Homer and Willa Cather, 
as well as her own. Through her evaluations of time and place some light 
is thrown on the complex pattern of Pittsburgh’s own social and cultural 
history. Written in a felicitous style as a personal memoir, it does not 
pretend to adhere to the canons of a formal biography or an historical nar- 
rative. The University of Pittsburgh Press has chosen to present it in a 
distinguished form. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology F. Curtis SWANSON 


Four Years in the Rockies or the Adventures of Isaac P. Rose, of Shenango 

Township, Lawrence County, Pennsylvania. By James P. Marsh. Re- 

print. (Columbus, Ohio: Long’s College Book Company, n.d. Pp. 262. 
$5.00.) 


This reprint, recounting the exploits of Isaac P. Rose of Newcastle, 
Pennsylvania, as a Rocky Mountain trapper from 1834 to 1838, was orig- 
inally published in 1884. As a lad of nineteen, Rose accompanied his friend, 
Joe Lewis, on a job-hunting venture which ended in their employment with 
the trapping expedition of Nathaniel Wyeth. The outstanding events which 
occurred before their return, when Rose was forced by a wounded arm to 
seek an education and enter the teaching profession, presents considerable 
incidental information regarding the life and activities of pioneer trappers 
of the Far West. 

Students of Western history will be able to extract much material of 
significance concerning James Bridger, Kit Carson, and a host of lesser 
pioneers. While the monotonous succession of crises presented hardly con- 
stitutes (in the words of the subtitle) “one of the most thrilling narratives 
ever published,” a detailed understanding of the operations of these men 
does emerge. Rose’s position as the most successful trapper with the Wyeth 
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expedition for two years leaves no question of his importance or his knowl- 
edge. 

Among the matters most successfully illuminated by reissue of this rare 
item are the wide area covered by trapping operations, the varied reaction 
of Rocky Mountain Indian tribes to white invasion, the personal relations 
of trappers in season and out, and the myriad risks faced every hour on the 
job. Capture by Indians; encounters with grizzly bears, as well as red men; 
desperate searches for food; near approaches to death from wounds are but 
a few of the experiences which must have made Rose’s subsequent years as 
a teacher seem routine. The fifty-year interval between these incidents and 
their retelling does not affect in any apparent way the detail or accuracy 
with which they are told. His Western venture was so outstanding in Rose’s 
life that most of the things remembered must have been passed on endlessly 
to a succession of enchanted classes, some members of which are listed in 
the text. Even for his day, Marsh’s style is pedestrian rather than dis- 
tinguished, but it at least possesses the merit of preventing the events 
described from being buried under a mass of verbiage. 

To the text are appended an account of the Whitman massacre of 1847 
on the ground that the paths of Rose and Whitman had briefly crossed, as 
well as the noted elegy, The Last of His Tribe, which is strangely out of 
harmony with the attitude toward the Indian evinced in the body of the text 
and the immediately preceding appendix! 

Lycoming College Lorine B. Priest 
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